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CANNEL COAL. 


AMSAY’S NEWCASTLE CANNEL 


has become the principal Cannel Coal used in 

the Metropolis, Its joint products of gas of high 
illuminating power, and coke of good quality, make it 
one of the most economical coals known. The Crystal 
Palace was lighted from it in 1851, and the Post-office, 
and Times Office, are at yenent. 

FIRE-CLAY RETORTS and PIPES. 

FIRE-BRICKS (marked “‘ RAMSAY”) OF ALL 
DESCRIPTIONS. 

G.H. Ramsay, Broad-chare, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

Manufactory established in 1804. 





A GAS MANAGER WANTED. 


HE Directors of the South Shields 
GAS COMPANY are in immediate want of a 
MANAGER for their Works. He must be a compe- 
tent Gas-Engineer, able to plan and carry out the 
building of a new retort-house, and all the apparatus 
connected therewith. Must also thoroughly under- 
stand the setting and working of clay retorts, laying 
of mains, &c. 

Salary, £180 per annum. 

Applications and copies only of testimonials to be 
sent to the undersigned. (By order) 

J. NELSON, Secretary, 

Gas Office, South Shields, Dec. 10, 1863. 








, by a small Provincial 

GAS COMPANY, a man of experience as 

WORKING FOREMAN or MANAGER, who will be 

able to set and manage retorts, lay or renew street- 

mains and services. e@ must also be acquainted with 

the proving and fixing of meters, and be competent to 
keep the working accounts. 

Applications, in own handwriting (giving full parti- 
culars of previous engagements, wages, &c., required), 
to be made by letter only, to G, N., care of the Gas- 
Mzter Company, Canal Bridge, Kingsland Road, 
Lonpon, N.E, 


FOREMAN Wanted, for a small 
Gas-Work near London. One retort in summer, 
and thrce in winter. Must do all the work himself. 
Ww , £1 per week, with house, gas, and coals. 
A s, A.G., care of Mr, Kina, 11, Bolt Court, 
Fleet Street, Lonpon, E.C. 


ANTED, in a small Gas-Work 

near London, a WORKING MANAGER 

capable of performing the whole of the duties without 

assistance. Make, about 24 million cubic feet per 
annum. 

Application, in own handwriting, with testimonials, 
and stating wages required, with house, coals, and 
or free, to be made to Mr. JamMEs Mumacock, 7, Snow 

ill, Lonpon. 








| 








COWEN’S PATENT FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 


OSEPH COWEN and CO, 
BLAYDON BURN, NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 


Were the only parties to whom a Prizz MEDAL was 
awarded at the GREAT EXHIBITION of 1851, for “‘Gas 
RerTorts and OTHBR OBJECTs in FirR-CLaAy,”’ and 
they have also been awarded in the INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION of 1862, the Prize Mepat for “Gas 
Rerorts, Fire-Bricks, &c., for EXCELLENCE of 
Quatiry.” 

J.C.and Co. have been for many years the most 
extensive Manufacturers of Fire-Clay Retorts in the 
United Kingdom; and orders for Fire-Clay Retorts 
of all shapes and dimensions, Fire-Bricks, and every 
other article in Fire-Clay, are promptly executed at 
their Works as above. 

COWEN’S GARESFIELD COALS. 
Coal Office, 
Quay 81p8, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 





FIRST PRIZE IN THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 





OHN RUSSELL AND CO, 


THE OLD TUBE WORKS, 
CHURCH HILL, WEDNESBURY; 
ALMA 


WORKS, 
WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE; 

and 69, UPPER THAMES STREET, LONDON, 
Original Manufacturers of Wrought-Iron Gas Tubes 
and Holders of the present Patents; Inventors and 
oe Makers of LAP-WELDED FLUES for Steam 

ers. 

J. R.and Co, make all kinds of Tubes and Fittings 
for Gas, Steam, and Water, and the largest Orders 
may be executed in afew days. 

un Metal, and all other kinds of Cocks, Stocka, 
Dies, and Taps, Galvanised Tubes, &c. 

N.B. All Goods thoroughly Tested before sent out, 

and Warranted. 


GAS & GENERAL ENGINEERING OFFICES. 
1, HANOVER STREET, EDINBURGH. 
(Opposite the Royal Institution of Arts.) 


. JOHN ROMANS, Practical and 
Civil Engineer (late of Devonport) may be con- 
sulted at the above address on all matters pertaining to 
Gas-Works, Water-Works, and other Engineering 
questions. 
Plans and Specifications Furnished, Works Erected 
and Repaired, or taken on Lease for a term of years. 








BLAYDON BURN AND LOW BENWELL FIRE 
CLAY RETORT AND FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
NEAR NEWCASTLE-ON-1I' YNE. 


WiLttian COCHRAN CARR begs 


} most respectfully to thank the Metropolitan, 
Provincial, and Continental Gas Companies for their pa- 
tronage for several years past, and to intimate that he 
has rebuilt and Towne his extensive premises for the 
Manufacture of CLAY RETORTS; and thatheis now 
prepared to execute thelargest orders with punctuality 
and despatch. Orders for FIRE-CLAY RETORTS, 
of all shapes and sizes, FIRE-BRICKS, and all ether 
Articles in Fire-Clay, executed on the shortest notice, 
and on the most reasonable terins. 

London Agents: 
JAMES LAWRIE & CO., 
63, OLD Broap Street, City, LONDON. 


R. G. W. STEVENSON, C.E., F.G.S., 

Borough Engineer of Halifax, advises Corpora- 

tions and Companies upon all business connected with 

public lighting, gas-works, water-works, or town 

sewerage. He may be consulted either at HaLirax, 
or at 26, Parliament Street, WESTMINSTER. 


R. HEDLEY, C.E., begs to inform 

Gas Companies and others that he has RE- 

MOVED his Offices from BANBURY to 28, POUL- 

TRY, LONDON, E.C., where he may be consulted 
upon all matters connected with GAS LIGHTING, 


ECOND-HAND Purifiers, about 6 
feet square, with Centre-Valve, wanted by the 
LLANDUDNO WATER AND GAS COMPANY, 
LIMITED. 
Address, Ropert Prick, Manager, Gas-Office, 
Llandudno, NortH WALEs. 














Established 
A.D. 1782. 


WILLIAM BLEWS AND SONS,- 
9, 10, 11, and 12, NEW BARTHOLOMEW STREET, 
BIRMINGHAM; 

AND 23, WHITECROSS STREET, CITY, 
LONDON ; 

PATENTEES AND MANUFACTURERS OF 
METAL AND GLASS CHANDELIERS, &c., 
in the purest style of art. Also of 
IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, 
FOR GAS, STEAM, AND WATER; 
Steam and other Cocks in Gun-Metal and Brass; 
Stocks, Taps, and Dyes; Gas-Hooks and Burners; 


Brass, Copper, and Composition Tubes; and every 
article required in the erection of Gas-Works, 


ALL WARRANTED.' 








Continent. 


Price-Lists, and Tenders for Meters or any Experimental Apparatus connected with Gas Lighting, forwarded on application. 


A PRIZE 
Was awarded, as being “‘ Self-Adjusting, with very little Friction.” 
In ordinary situations, this Meter will not require any attention or re-charging with water for from twelve to eighteen 
months, during the whole of whigh time, and under all circumstances, it maintains a Correct Recistraticn. 
It is now used by most of the London and many Provincial Gas Companies, besides in the principal Towns on the 


BISCHOFF, BROWN, & CO. 


LANGHAM WORKS, 
GEORGE STREET, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, 


LONDON, W. 





Messrs. Biscnorr, Brown, & Co. beg to draw the attention of the Managers of Gas Companies to the advantages of their 


PATENT WET GAS-METER, 


Which has been proved at the Exhibition to overcome all the objections hitherto raised, both to the Wet and the Dry Meter, 


and for which 


Persons desirous of Agencies are requested to apply, with References. 


MEDAL 
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Just Published, price £2. 2s., Trade Mark. THE MEDAL FOR 1862. | B I R T L E Y I R 0 N WwW 0 R K S, | a 
ANUAL of HYDROLOGY. a ee le CHESTER-LE-8TREET, I] 
By NATHANIEL BEARDMORE, . a a 7 | bs DURHAM. i| 
Civil Engineer. ror TUBES anp FITTINGS. | Manufactory for every description of Casting and \| 
CONTAINS: CROWN TUBE-WORKS | Machinery for Gas-Works and Water-Works. 1 
Division I—Hydraulic and other Tables. ’ War h in Lonitén f || Re 
Division 11.—On Rivers and Flow; Percolation of WEDNESBURY, STAFFORDSHIRE. Re opt sam 9 lor Cast-iron Pipes and Con- \ be 
Water, and Wells and Springs. Wanenouss—8l, UPPER GROUND S8T., LONDON | }¢xione ofall sizes and in any quantity, Scott's Wharf, | 
Division I1I.—On Tides, Tidal Rivers, Estuaries. | ay 2 
Division I1V.—On Rainfall and Evaporation. JAMES RUSSELL & SONS, | , Office in London, Mr. E, M. Perxrns, 78, Lombard ‘ - 
The Work consists of upwards of 400 pages, and | Patentees and First Makers of Wrought-Iron Tubes. | Street. | pr 
a are 20 a plates. at ° i |! po 
ndon; ATERLOW an ons, 49, Parliament 4 || re 
Street. May be ordered through any Bookseller, Ww A L K E R Ss | + 
Now READY, WOOD PURIFIER SIEVES OR CRIDS. | 0 
OL. Xt. of the J OURNAL of GAS These celebrated Sieves, used for either — or Oxide, are of the most DURABLE KIND, STRONG 1 ] 
TING, WA SUPPLY, and SANI- | AND UNDAMAGBPABLE, and do not warp. The most satisfactory references can be gi be 
aie ane teers at for 1862, price bg i numerous large and small gas companies who use them cutenaioely. — | mi 
Iv, Vv. VI. VIL, Vil Ik eoa Xs dik on They “g! made by Machinery invented for the purpose of the best Woods, rrom TREKS SELECTED - 
sale. * Bey EXPRESSLY by . oa 
W. B. Kina, 11, Bolt Court, Fleet Street. C. anp W. WALKER, fri 
AT THEIR MIDLAND WORKS, DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. th 
FREDERICK RICHARDS, OrFice: LitTLe Sutron Street, Lonpon, E,C. ch 
CONSULTING & GENERAL GAS ENGINEER, | — ——— — he 
WHITEHAVEN, CUMBERLAND, ot 
RAMSEY, ISLE OF MAN F. & C. OSLER, i 
I > M : > Fi 
sages per ne and tow me made for New, 45, OXFORD STREET, LONDON; | ~ 
or the Alteration of existing Gas-Works. tory— Broad Street, Birmingnam—. 7 é 
Gas-Works leased, or Estimates given for the Ma- Moanufaciory— Broad Sirect, Birmingham Eetaliished 1607, te 
nufacture of Gas per Contract for a term of years. MANUFACTURERS OF GLASS CHANDELIERS, GLASS 
Manchester Office: 8, Cateaton Street. LUSTRES, TABLE GLASS, &c. &c. } sh 
SIDE'S Registered Tube Vice ELEGANT CRYSTAL GLASS CHANDELIERS, for GAS, from £4 upwards 1 
HOLDS: all sizes of WROUGHT-IRON and (Made from ‘‘RaGisTzRED” DgsicNns), with GLAss BRANOHES, &c.; suitable |j24 
BRASS TUBES: also rae for DRAWING-kRooMS and Batr-rooms. The more extensive use of Gas in | L 
GARSIDE’S MAIN-DRILLING CLIPS. for Drilling private dwellings has induced Messrs. OSLER to direct their particular atten- I] - 
Holes for Service-Pipes; together with all TOOLS . tion to the manufacture of this clas: of articles—which, with a view to their } 
connected with Gas Engineering. general adoption, are offered at very moderate prices. Purchasers can select from | 
For Drawings, Testimonials, and Prices, apply to a great variety of patterns, to which additions are being constantly made. } 
the Maker, S. Garsipz, Stamford Street, ASHTON- THBATRES, CONCERT, ASSEMBLY, AND BALL Rooms LIGHTED BY EsTIMATE | 
UNDER-LYNE. : " ON THE LOWEST TERMS. 
H \|0 
ORF 2OGERS 23 ES: NO CHI M NEY WANTE D i} 
ON-TEES FOR RICKETS & HAMMOND'S PATENT CALORIFERE GAS: STOVES, } G 
. si i in Churches, Halls, or Shops; and for Conservatories, or any close apart- 
a of Foundry W oat sigaeaetteteeien ment, a Pipe can be attached, to carry away the burnt air. 
4| Fire-Bricks and Clay Retorts. Gas Coals of every 
description. Pig, Bar, and Plate Iron. \| 
Lonpon House: | 
12, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS, } 1} 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-CLAY WORKS, | 
E BAKER and CO. 
e (Contractors to Government). | || 
24 WHARF, HARBOW ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. | ! | 
| Every article manufactured at their own Works and 1 } 
Mines, Brierley Hill. I | 
4{ FIRE-BRICKS, Lumps, Squares, Tiles, | | 
and Gas Retorts of all dimensions. li | 
CRUCIBLE and CEMENT CLAYS. F i 
GARDEN EDGINGS, of various pat- I} | 
terns. if | 
BUFF and ORNAMENTAL TILES. | 
CLINKERS and STABLE PAVINGS, ==. 
noted for hardness and durability, being perfectly non- ro SS — | 
absorbent. : my . ts ; . H 
Shipments on the shortest notice. 7 { || 
CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. } 
AMUEL CUTLER, Gasnolder ‘LIBERAL DISCOUNT TO THE TRADE. ie 
? : : - 1} 
.. MAKER and CONTRACTOR é aa em ane : : — } 
For Tanks, Roofs, Purifiers, Condensers, Erection . , ‘ 
= Alteration of Works and every description of RICKETS AND HAMMOND 8 - 
AS APPARATUS, 1} 
PRoviENce Ino WoRkS, VENTILATING GLOBE LIGHT, | 
MILL WALL, POPLAR. LONDON, E. me now by oI .- ne | 
Main Laying and Gas-Works erected completé. ‘Combining an agreeable method of lighting, with convenient, siimple, and efficient ventilation. ] 
S ENGINEERING OFFICES, on 1 
16, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, W.C. 1 
(Close to the Society of Arts.) \| 
Mr. ANDERSON continues to Erect, or to supply \} 
the Drawings for his PATENT RETORT-SETTINGS. | 
On+this principle, three Ovens of Retorts are heated by H |‘ 
one Coke and one Tar fire ; and, for small Works, the 
principle is adapted to single Ovens in both cases, with ‘ 
a total absence of smoke, while the duration of the 
Retorts is from two to three years, and with great 
economy of fuel. 
Mr. ANDERSON continues to supply his PATENT 
GAS-EXHAUSTER, together with Steam-Engines, 
&c., erected complete. 
This is the most simple machine of the kind in use, 
being merely a double-action Pump, which any one can 
comprehend, and works for years without any repair. 
Also, his PATENT FOUR-WAY VALVES. One 
of these valves does the work of three ordinary valves, 3 
when applied to Purifiers, Station-Meters, or other |" 
Gas Apparatus. | 
A workman cannot, by any possibility, make the 
mistake of shutting one passage without opening an- | 
at thus ensuring a constant flow a by aoe | 
All Racks, Pinions, Springs, and other delicate parts p 
of ordinary valves, are in these valves abolished ; the The advantages obtained are these:— 
te an eg - also _— simplified, and the A TOTAL REMOVAL OF ALL PRODUCTS OF COMBUSTION; 
st reduced fu nt. . 
“Also, his CONCENTRIC GOVERNOR, which | A COMPLETE DISPLACEMENT. OF HEATED AND. VITIATED AIR; axp 
stands in haif the space of the ordinary Governor, and A CONSIDERABLE ECONOMY IN THE CONSUMPTION OF GAS. 
regulates the flow of Gas to the greatest nicety. : a oie . eo 
r. ANDERSON having five Gas-works on lease, | A GLOBE LIGHT will consume 5 to 7 feet of gas per hour, giving as much light as an ordinary 
besides being chglone to ay others, or samen three-light chandelier, with a consumption of 12 feet per hour. 
tuniti oti is inventii e rt 7 
a ——<_ ad No. 5, CHANDOS STREET, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 
a {! 
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| Dec. 15, 1863.] 

| ST and GREGSON, Gas-Meter 
| 

| 





MANUFACTURERS, &e. 
UNION STREET, OLDHAM. 
‘| Station and Experimental Meters, Gas Pressure 
||Registers, Gauges, Experimental Gasholders, Go- 
4! vernors, Slide-Valves, &c. &c. 
W.and G. would respectfully call the attention of 
Gas Engineers and ee ge to their Station-meters, 
‘|having made and erected the largest in use at the 
present time, two of which may be seen at the Stock- 
||port and Liverpool Gas Works, on application to the 
|respective Engineers. 


| 
TO GAS ENGINEERS AND OTHERS 
| CONNECTED WITH GAS COMPANIES WORKS, 


BENJAMIN CARPENTER 


| begs to inform the above that he has been supplying 
| most of the principal Gas Companies Works in London, 
| &e-, with WOOD PURIFYING SIEVES for the last 
three years; and, he feels sure, he has given every 
satisfaction, by the continued favour he has received 
from gentlemen knowing the benefit derived by 
their use. 

Having, through the introduction of improved ma- 
chinery, effected a great saving in their manufacture, 
he is now enabled to offer them at a very Low Price. 
Being perfectly satisfied of their Superiority over all 
other descriptions, on account of their Strength, 
Cheapness, Durability, Non-Liability of Corrosion, and 
Facility of Cleaning, and having devoted three years 
to the Perfection of this article, he feels that nothing 
has Leen lost sight of in their manufacture which would 
tend towards Durability and Efficacy. 

The Trade supplied, and Orders executed on the 
shortest notice. 

Estimates forwarded on application to BENJAMIN 
CARPENTER, Wood-Sieve Maker for Gas-Purifiers, 
\j14, John Street, Rodney Street, Pentonville Road, 
||Lonpon, N. 
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NRY BALFOUR AND CO, 
ENGINEERS & IRONFOUNDERS. 


DURIE FOUNDRY, 
LEVEN, FIFE; 

& 16, ADAM STREET, ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C, 

Gas Engineers and Contractors for Gas and Water- 
Works; manufacturers of Steam Engines and Ex- 
hausters, Steam Boilers, Gasholders, Cast-Iron Tanks, 
Purifiers, Condensers, Iron Retorts, Gas and Water 
Pipes. 

Plans, Specitications, and Estimate furnished for 
new, or for extensions and alterations on existing, 

orks, 


Walter MABON, Engineer, 
ARDWICK IRON WorkKS, FAIRFIELD STREET, 
MANCHESTER, 


Manufacturer of 

IRON TANKS for Gasholders, Railway Stations, &e. 

GASHOLDERS.—Extensive premises at Gorton, 
solely for the ture of Gasholders, and other 
heavy Wrought-Iron Structures. 

GAS APPARATUS.—W. M. has an extensive assort- 
ment of patterns for Purifiers from 4 feet to 15 feet 
square, also round ones from 4 feet to 10 feet diameter; 
Scrubbers, Condensers, Washers, Columns, Girders, 
and Tripod Patterns, suitable for Gasholders, from 
10 feet to 150 feet diameter, either Single-lift or Tele- 
scope. Contracts for Gas-Works of any Magnitude. 
Designs, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 

WROUGHT and CAST IRON ROOFS for Railway 
Stations, Gas Works, Warehouses, and Sheds, pre- 
pared for Slates or for Corrugated Iron. 

IRON HOUSES, either for Dwellings, Manufac- 
tories, or Public Buildings, 

PIPESand VALVES, for Gas and Water, from2inches 
to 48 inches bore. 











'| Gasholders, Working Steam Engines, &c. 
IMPERIAL GAS-WORKS, 
COMMERCIAL _,, 





WALKERS’ 
| PORTABLE STEAM BOILERS, 


{!0n WHEELS. Constructed expressly for Gas-Works, for cleansing the pipes and apparatus of accumulations 
‘of Naphthaline, Congealed Tar, &c.; Thawing Gasholder Tanks, and the Frozen Water Lutes of Telescopic 
They are used in London at the 


EQUITABLE GAS-WORKS, 
SOUTH METROPOLITAN, 


LONDON : 

| ALSO AT 
DUBLIN, WHITBY, (STADT, 

| - HULL (ld Gas-Works), THIRSK, NORRKOPING, 

| HULL (British), BRISTOL, CAEN, 

| BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, CREUTZNACH, 

| WORCESTER, KEYNSHAM, SAUMUR, 

|| YARMOUTH, COCKERMOUTH, LEGHORN, 
CHELTENHAM, MUSSELBURGH, LEYDEN, 
LINCOLN, KELSO, DORDRECHT, 
SUNDERLAND, COPENHAGEN, UTRECHT, 

STOCKHOLM, ALTONA, 

|  FOLKSTONE, BERLIN, SEVILLE, 

| ROCHESTER, AMSTERDAM, ROME. 
SCARBOROUGH, 


No Gas Company should be without One, the entire cost being often Saved in 


One Winter. 





| 
MIDLAND GASHOLDER AND BOILER WORKS, 
| DONNINGTON, NEWPORT, SHROPSHIRE. 


Office: Little Sutton Street, London, E.C. 


| 


| INSPECTOR, or FOREMAN GASFITTER. 
| first-rate brass-finisher, and can produce excellent 





, draw the attention of the Gas Companies of London, | 


ANTED, by the Advertiser, a 
Situation as MANAGER of a country WORK, 
Is a 


testimonials. No objection to go abroad. 
Address, J. J. T., Post-Office, Great Tower Street, 
Lonpon, E.C. 


[HE Directors of the Kivgston-upon- 
HULL GASLIGHT COMPANY are prepared to 
receive TEN DERS for the ERECTION of two TELES- 
COPIC GASHOLDERS to work in Tanks, 47 ft. 
diameter, and are to replace two now in action, 

Plans and specifications may be seen, and further 
information obtained by applying at the company’s 
works, on, and after the 7th inst. 

Tenders must be sent in not later than the 28th inst., 
marked ** Tender for Gasholders.” 

The directors do not pledge themselves to accept the 
lowest or any tender. 

WILLIAM JACKMAN, 
Superintendent, 
Broadley Street, Hull, Dec, 1, 1863, 





EONI’'S Patent Adamas | 
GAS-BURNERS are entirely free | |) ,, 
from liability to Corrosion, Injury from | i 
Heat, or danger of Fraction, and are un- | 4 4 

\ 










alterable in the dimensions of their Aper- 
tures. Uniformity in the consumption of 
gas is obtained by the process of manutac- 
ture, which insures that Ap 
the burners shall be pre- -———7f 
cisely similar in pattern, 
Net Cash Price, 8s. per gross. 
For COUNTRY AGENCIES, apply to S. LEONI, 
34, St. Paul Street, New North Road, Lonpon, N. 
} 








BELGIAN CLAY RETORTS. 
J; SUGG and CO. late ALBERT 


@ KELLER, Ghent.—The removal of the import/| 
duties on Earthenware permitting the entry of Clay 
Retorts into England, Messrs. Sugg, of Ghent, beg to) 
and other Cities, to the very superior quality of the| 
RETORTS manufactured by them. They can _ be 
made of any size, in one piece, and of any form. The| 
price will be in proportion to the weight, and very 
moderate in comparison to their value. | 

Communications, addresssed to J. Suaa and Co., 
GHENT, will receive immediate attention. | 


LFRED PENNY. Gas and 
CONSULTING ENGINEER, 
WENLocK IRON WoRks, 

21 & 22, WHARF ROAD, CITY ROAD, LONDON.,} 

Mr. Penny having had a large experience in thi | 
construction, alteration, and management of Gas-| 
Works, begs to inform the Directors of Gas Companies | 
that he may be consulted on all matters appertaining | 
thereto. He also manufactures Gasholders, Purifiers, 
and all the various apparatus used in Gas-Works, and | 
keeps in stock Retorts and Mouthpieces, Socket-Pipes, | 
Bends, Branches, T-pieces, &c. &c. | 

Plans, Specifications, and Estimates prepared. 








| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| | PETERBOROUGH, 
| 
| 


THOMAS EDGE, JUN., 


16, REGENT STREET, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 


| 
(Removed from Great Peter Street), 
|| 


. THE PATENT | 
LEVER-VALVE GAS-METERS, 








December, 1863. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


made conformable to the 


(WITH PATENT OR COMMON INDICES,) | 


The particular construction of which renders them less liable to cause trouble by putting out the lights, owing to their being 


SALE OF GAS ACT. 

T. EDGE, Jun., & CO., in soliciting the orders of Gas Companies and Fitters, which they can execute to any extent, at short 
notice, wish it known that the same manufacturing arrangements are continued as heretofore, and pledge 
themselves to maintain the high reputation hitherto conceded to EDGE’S GAS-METERS, 
alike for superiority of Construction, Materials, and Workmanship. 

STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, PRESSURE-REGISTERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
and PHOTOMETERS, on the most improved principle. 


Old Meters, of any Maker, repaired and altered, to meet the requirements of the SALE OF GAS ACT. 


& CO., 


| 





| 
| 























a - 
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ANOTHER 
MEDAL AWARDED BY THE JURY, INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862, 


To THOMAS GLOVER, 
SUFFOLK STREET, CLERKENWELL GREEN, LONDON. 





Tuomas Grover has great pleasure in informing Gas Companies and his other Patrons, that the Jury of Class XXXII. of 
the International Exhibition of 1862 have awarded, for his Patent Dry Gas-Meter, a Prize Medal. The reason given for this 
Award, in the Juries Official Report, is, ‘‘ For excellence of manufacture, as regards Dry Meters.” See Official Report, p. 346. 
It is worthy of remark, that the only two other Firms who receive Awards both manufacture imitations of Thomas Glover's 
Patent Dry Gas-Meter, and the reason given for these Awards is ‘‘ construction and sound workmanship.” Thomas Glover, 
therefore, claims that the construction of his Meter has obtained three Awards from the Jury of the International Exhibition of 
ed at the same time, contrasting the Award granted for his Meter by the words, ‘* For excellence of manufacture, as regards 

ry-Meters.” 
The Prize Meter was exhibited in Class XXXI., No. 6301, connected with a 1-foot holder, to demonstrate that a 50-light! 
Meter measures and indicates accurately the small quantity of One Foot. 


WILLIAM PARKINSON AND CO. 
(SUCCESSORS TO SAMUEL CROSLEY), 
PATENT WET AND DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, &c. 








Metcr, which, hitherto, they have been unable to do. 


|mingham, Dublin, Bristol, Leeds, Leicester, Brighton, Southampton, Sunderland, Wolverhampton, Bradford, Norwich, &c., &e. 


COTTAGE LANE, CITY ROAD, LONDON, EC. 
| Established 1816. 





PATENT IMPROVED WET METER. 


W. P. and Co. invite especial attention to this Meter, which entirely overcomes the difficulty to which ordinary 
Wet Meters are subjected, owing to the short range of the Float, which is necessary, in order to meet the requirements 
of the Sale of Gas Act. 


“It is well known that n Meters constructed so that the valve will close when the water is drawn off to such a point as to render them 3 per cent. slow 
the lights are liable to be extinguished by the closing of the valve by a sudden increase of pressure. To meet this difficulty, Mr. Pinchbeck has invented an 
ingenious and simple arrangement by which the action is reversed, and any such increase of pressure, in his Meter, raises the value instead of depressing it. The 
fact of the improvement having been adopted by Messrs. W. Parkinson and Co. is a sufficient guarantee that it practically and effectually remedies the incon- 

i it is designed to meet.”—JouRNnaL or Gas LicuTina. 


PATENT IMPROVED DRY METER, 


Which W. P. and Co. pledge themselves to mannfacture with the same quality of materials and workmanship as in their 
Wet Meter, thereby giving Gas Companies and others the advantage of procuring a first-rate Dry as well as a Wet 





STATION-METERS AND GOVERNORS. 


Which can be seen at all the London Gas-Works. Also Liverpool, Manchester, Sheffield, Nottingham, Belfast, Glasgow, Bir- 


TEST GASHOLDERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, EXHAUSTER REGULATORS, 











MINUTE CLOCKS, PRESSURE GAUGES, PHOTOMETERS, PRESSURE REGISTERS, &c. 
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TUESDAY, DECEMBER 15, 1863. 


Potes upon Passing Lvents, 


Taz Metropolitan Board are at sea again—on the boundless 
sea of sewage. They have not received a tender that satisfies 
their expectations. The Board seem convinced that the sew- 
age must be applied to irrigation, and very properly want to 
know where it is to be distributed, fearing, not unnaturally, 
that they may be the unwilling authors of a greater nuisance 
than that which the main drainage scheme will remove. The 











following amendment, proposed by Mr. D’Iffanger, and car- 
ried by a considerable majority, embodies more good common 
sense than we usually find in discussions on this really plain, 
but much-vexed question :-— 


“That inasmuch as the Board were bound by various provisions of the 
several enactments under which their works are carried on, so to conduct 
them as not to cause a nuisance, and that the profitable employment of sew- 
age, under the schemes proposed in the tenders, may involve its application 
to the surface of the land on an extensive scale, they cannot be parties to 
any agreement for such application, unless they have clear information on 
the localities, nature, and extent of the land to be so dealt with, and satis- 
factory assurance that the processes to be employed are such as not to cause 


a nuisance. That none of the tenders received are sufficiently clear on this || 


point ; the Board, therefore, refer them generally to the Main Drainage 
Committee, in order to obtain essential and detailed information, and to confer 
with the several promoters as to other conditions of the advertisements, upon 
which their proposals are neither full nor explicit, and generally to consider 
as to the utilization of the sewage.” 

In the course of the discussion, Mr. Newton made a cruel cut 
at our old friend, Alnaschar Ellis. He said that if, instead of 
the promised half share of profits, amounting to £787,000, 
offered by the figurative speculator, he would only give a 
proper guarantee for £250,000, he would vote that his tender 
be accepted! Of course, no one took up the offer, for although 
Mr. Ellis can get reams of resolutions from meetings where 
three tailors represent the sense of the parish, guarantees are 
an article not purchaseable in his market. Never was money 
more plentiful—never were joint-stock companies more easily 
launched ; but a sewage company has not yet found a sub- 
stantial promoter. We give up the subject until it appears in 
a more substantial shape than that of parochial speeches from 
small tradesmen, who despise the practical knowledge of 
farmers and agricultural chemists, but would be very loth to 
trust the purchase of their butter, cheese, tobacco, tea, brandy, 
or drapery goods to unskilled, unpractised common sense. 

The Metropolitan Board has also tried and honourably 
acquitted Mr. Bazalgette of all the charges and insinuations 
arising out of Sir John Hare’s Bill inChancery. Nothing can 
be more full and comprehensive than the terms in which a 
report—signed by a number of honourable men—concludes. 
They say:— 

For these reasons they have arrived at the following resolutions, which 
| have unanimously agreed to submit to your honourable Board :— 

hat Mr. Bazalgette, the engineer, having been engaged with Sir John 
Rennie, in recommending a contractor for carrying out certain works at 
Odessa, for which he, jointly with Sir John Rennie, was to receive a com- 
mission, and the person recommended, and who undertook the same, being 
a contractor for the execution of works under the Board, the committee 
disapprove of their engineer having engaged in any transaction with any 
contractor without the consent of the rd, and in contravention of the 
terms of his appointment, although in respect of works to be performed in 
a foreign country. 

That they find that Mr. Bazalgette, from the first, expressed his readiness 
pe relinquish all his interest in the Odessa contract, which course he has 

opted, 

at, after a most anxious inquiry into the whole facts of the case, 
they are satisfied that there has been nothing reflecting in any way on Mr. 
Bazalgette’s professional or personal honour, and are satisfied that he has 
throughout discharged his duty, both to the Board and their contractors, 
with ability, impartiality, and integrity. 
All which your committee beg to submit. 


(Signed) J. THWAITES, B. H. ADAms, 
P. H. Le Breton, E. CoLuinson, 
E. SHEPHERD, J. Pew, 
E. C. DERMER, H. BrpGoon, 
J. S. PHILuirs, J. Lone, 


T. D'lrrancer. 
Rosert TAYLor. 


J. MorELAND, 
P. M‘DonNELL, 


P. CRELLIN, F. Heatey, 
W. NewrTon, Sutras TAYLOR, 
R. FREEMAN, J. O. Haut, 
J.D. A. SamuDA, W. Trre, 

G. B. RicHARDSON, B. Dixon. 


J. J. TANNER. 
After this, the least the Board can do is to raise their engineer’s 
salary to £3000. At that sum, with the main drainage and 
the Thames embankment on his hands, he is an extremely 
cheap officer. On the same expenditure most engineers would 
expect 5, and many would somehow earn 10, per cent. 

There are, however, one or two features in this transaction 
on which we cannot help making a few remarks. In the first 
place, we do not share in the horror expressed by some 
untried or uninformed purists at the idea of a professional 
man, with special knowledge, availing himself of his profes- 
sional position to obtain additional income. It may be con- 
trary to the letter of a contract, but is done, and done without 
disadvantage to employers, in every profession. The awkward 
part of the business was the mixing up of one contractor in 
two capacities. However, as the Metropolitan Board, who 
ought to know, are satisfied, less-informed people ought not to 
doubt. One point that puzzles us is why, if the services ren- 
dered by Mr. Bazalgette were as trifling and unimportant as 
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‘within a short period”’—did Sir John Rennie, an engineer, 
and Mr. Furness, a contractor of experience, agree to pay him 
a sum of not less than £5000, and, according to some state- 
ments, exceeding £15,000? These are large sums to be 
earned in toothpicking time. We have known some princely 
contractors ; but never, in the most halcyon days of Great 
} George Street, did we hear of tens of thousands presented to 
‘an engineer as a reward for advice matured in a few evenings. 
| Again, if Mr. Bazalgette is so ready, at the hint of a friend 
| 





'at the Board, to surrender what must be to him, and would be 
,to most men of his position, a handsome fortune, why did he 
not think of this a little sooner, and, by an amiable under- 





|| himself a great scandal and a serious loss? It is an old story 


‘|—old as “Bsop—the dog and the shadow, who was a near 
| relation to the dog in the 1 manger. 
|| Mr. Furness will in the end consent to take advantage of Mr. 


|| Bazalgette’ s advice on the sewering of Odessa, and his late 


‘paraphrase of Nolo Episcopari. 


|| Some sections of the press are loud in their denunciations of | 


_| what they call the railway conquest of London. One railway 
|| would like to take all the Haymarket; another has a maw 
|| capacious enough for Leicester Square ; a third would like to 
consume a good slice of the purlieus behind the Strand. And, 
‘|pray, why not? Supposing always that the parishes lost no- 
|| thing in rates, who would lose? Certainly not the owners of 
‘|| the: property appropriated : they are always well paid. 
|| tainly not the public, as far as air and light are concerned, for 
a railway-station implies improvement in both: of that fact, 
every metropolitan station is an evidence. 
_ the loss of the class of property threatened: London can spare 
|| the districts threatened, without any serious social, moral, 
‘jor architectural damage. The one serious objection is to any 
lines, like the Underground, that obstruct the traffic of great 
‘thoroughfares for an unlimited period during construction. 
[For that there is no compensation: the total clearance of 
| property is easily paid for. But these outcries are about as 
| effective as General Tom Thumb (in the character of Ajax) 
| defying the thunder. The convenience of the Charing Cross 
{| Railway -Station—which has raised the South-Eastern Com- 

| pany to a first-rate position for negotiation—will conquer all 
|| opposition, and smooth over all prejudices. Every great rail- 








| way must, before ten years are passed, have a station on the | 


| Thames; and a flotilla of steamers will be raised to serve 
1 them. 
||, - The Lord Chancellor, who is not a man to be beaten at one 


failure, comes again with his centralized Palace of Justice in | 
« enfonceur des portes ouvertes,” 


‘the Strand; and, being now warm in his seat in the Cabinet, 
|, will probable secure at least the genuine support of his col- 
leagues and subordinates. If report speaks truly, his scheme 
| was thrown over last session by the commission of which Mr. 
Cowper is president. The Palace of Justice and the Strand 
| Hotel together will annihilate a wonderful camp of squalid 
|| viee, dirty poverty, and mean architecture—a disgrace to our 
| metropolis and our country. 
|| There has been “a pretty little quarrel as it stands,’’ of late, 
| between Mr. Tite and Mr. Rawlinson, upon the subject of the 
| brick ceiling over St. George’s Hall, at Liverpool, which cer- 
| tainly shows a remarkable degree of susceptibility on the part 
|, of the worthy engineer of the local government office ; though, 
| having once put forth his claims to the invention of the style 
of roofing in question, we hardly see how he could have re- 
‘mained silent under the attack of the honourable Member for 
Bath. Mr. Tite appears to have taken the opportunity that 
was offered him on the occasion of proposing a vote of thanks 
‘to Mr. Sydney Smirke, for a paper read by the latter at the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, on the life and works of 


the late C. R. Cockerell, Esq., R.A., to call the attention of | 


| the profession to the attempt that was made by Mr. Rawlinson 


‘to obtain the credit for the execution of the ceiling at Liver- | 
Mr. Rawlinson was not present at the meeting ; ; but he | 
read the remarks of the Building News upon the subject of Mr. | 


‘pool. 


| Tite’s observations apparently in great wrath, and thereupon 
he indited an angry letter to a Liverpool paper, to the Build- 
ing News, and to the Builder, in which, whilst confounding the 
remarks made by the critic of the Building News with those of 
| Mr. Tite, he very warmly reiterated his claim to the design of 
| the said roof. 
| Now, the facts of the case lie, as it seems to us, in a very 
small compass. The ceiling of St. George’s Hall was origin- 


he represents—which “could be done at leisure hours and 


|| standing with Sir John Hare and Sir John Rennie, save | 
| Mr. Elmes, who still continued reponsible for whatever was 


We cannot imagine that | 


_which savours strongly of the presumption of a clerk of the 


Cer- | 


| son. that- of the -hollow bricks that he was allowed to use by 
Certainly not in | 





ally designed by Mr. Elmes to be vaulted in brick, and, as such, 
it formed part of the original estimate. Mr, Rawlinson was, 
up to 1843, engaged in the surveyor’s department of the cor. 
poration of Liverpool as an assistant draughtsman, where he 
may naturally have become acquainted with Mr. Elmes, who 
had then advanced considerably with St. George’s Hall, and 
had been assisted in the arrangements that were concerned 
with the locality by the town surveyor. Mr. Elmes shortly}, 
afterwards was obliged to go-to the West Indies, in conse-|| 
quence of his failing health, and it appears that he employed) 
Mr. Rawlinson to superintend the execution of the ceiling for|| 
him. There is not, we believe, to be found in the accounts of 
St. George’s Hall any entry of payment to Mr. Rawlinson, so 
that he must have been considered to have been employed by 





done there, until Mr. Cockerell was appointed to superintend 
the finishing of the details in the year 1847. Mr. Elmes had, 
as we said before, designed the roof with solid brick; all that 
Mr. Rawlinson could lay claim to was the merit of the notion 
of executing it in hollow bricks; but this idea was not new, 

nor was it proposed on his own responsibility, even if he had} 
not been aware of the fact of the execution of such roofs some 
thousand years before. There was, in Mr. Rawlinson’s pre- 
tence to the merit of this so-called discovery, something | 
works who will coolly claim to have invented the style of execu- 
tion that the architect may allow him to adopt. As well might 
Mr. Fairbairn or Mr. E. Hodgkinson claim the invention of 
the wrought-iron tubes of the Menai Bridge, as Mr. Rawlin- 


Mr. Elmes in this case. 

But the absurdity. of the matter. was in the attempt of Mr. | 
Rawlinson to claim any merit on the score of thé originality 
of the invention of the hollow bricks. The vaulting of the 
baths of Caracalla and Diocletian, at Rome, were made with 
brick ribs, and they were filled in with hollow pots to secure 
their lightness; the Church of St. Vitale, at Ravenna, was 
formed of hollow jars.lying one inside the other in a circle ; 
the: Halle aux Vins; of Paris, had been roofed with hollow! 
pots by M.’Gauche, the’ Chamber ‘of Deputies by M. Joly ;| 
the Bank of England had some specimens, and the buildings 
lately pulled down in Downing Street also, both by Sir John | 
Soane; so that the models for the execution of the hollow’ 
bricks cannot have been wanting to whomsoever designed the| 
ceiling of St. George’s Hall. ‘Mr. Rawlinson has been but 





| another illustration of the French saying, if he thinks that 


there was any originality in his dealing with the roof of the) 
building he was employed upon ; he has been, in fact, an | 
and has simply repeated the| 
ideas of those who had gone before him, even if the credit of} 


_ the execution of the ceiling be due to him, which we think it 
| was not. 


Mr. Elmes would have had to bear all the blame)| 
had there been a failure: he ought to have all the credit that 
has attended the success of the experiment, whatever that! 
might be, though we think that it would be far less than Mr. | 
Rawlinson appears to think that it should. As to the con-|' 
cluding part of Mr. Rawlinson’s letter, in which he states that 
he used his influence to prevent Mr. Tite being consulted 
with respect to the finishing the building, it is marked with! 
supreme bad taste, to say the least of it. Mr. Tite is too dis-| 
tinguished a member of his profession to feel any vexation at | 
the declaration of Mr. Rawlinson’s dislike; and at the time 
alluded to Mr. Rawlinson could hardly have had much influ-| 


' ence with the body whose employment he had just left as) 


assistant-draughtsman, at a salary of £150 a year. It is,| 
however, mortifying to an architect or engineer of merit to be, 
obliged to submit his designs to the approval of such a man, 
who is so ignorant of the past history of his profession as to 
think that he invented hollow bricks for the purpose of form-|| 
ing the ceiling of a hall. | 


Circular to Gas Compantes. 


Tue attempts made by local authorities to obtain a supply of|| 
gas to the public lamps on more advantageous terms than || 
private consumers, give rise to at least nine-tenths of the || 
disputes between gas companies and their customers, and often || 
occasion a greater expenditure of money in parliamentary con-|, 
tests than the amount of the differences in dispute. It would 
be greatly to the advantage of gas companies and of the public 
that some principles should be established by which all such 
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disputes might be adjusted, and we trust that in the ensuing | 
session of Parliament some measures may be taken to secure | 
that object, by prohibiting such gas companies as may then be | 
promoting Bills from supplying gas to the public lamps at a | 
lower rate than they charge to the most favoured consumer for | 
the time being. We have, again and again, contended for an 

equalization of the price of gas supplied to private consumers | 
and to public lamps, and in several recent Gas Acts that prin- | 
ciple has been recognized ; but local authorities, not satisfied | 
with being treated on the same terms as the most favoured | 
consumers, claim special privileges, for which there is no | 
foundation in justice or expediency. The pleas generally | 
adduced in favour of sucb claims are, that the local authorities | 
are larger consumers of gas than any other customers, that the | 
cost of collection is less, and there are no bad debts. It is | 
sometimes further urged, when gas companies are without | 
parliamentary powers, that they ought to supply gas to the | 
public at a cheaper rate for the privilege of breaking the pave- | 
ment to lay down their mains and service-pipes. The ad- | 
vantage derived by gas companies from the facility of collecting 
a large sum of money from one customer, and without risk of | 
loss, is estimated to amount to 2} per cent.; but that ad- | 
vantage is fully counterbalanced by the additional expense of | 
laying and keeping in repair a service-pipe to each lamp, with | 
the accompanying leakage which so many service-pipes for the 
supply of separate lamps occasions. Each street-lamp may, 
indeed, be regarded as a supply to a separate customer who | 
only burns a single light, the leakage at every one being equal | 


||to that of a service-pipe that would supply a dozen lights. In 
||accordance with strict justice, therefore, the local authorities 
‘|| ought to pay for the gas supplied to the street-lamps the same 


price that is charged to the smallest consumers ; yet, according 
to the suggestions of Mr. Hughes, they should have a discount 
of 25 percent. Such pretensions had their origin in the early 
days of gas lighting, when permission to break the pavement 
to lay mains and pipes was purchased from the local authorities 
by the ‘supply of gas to the street-lamps at unremunerative | 


| prices ;' and similar conditions have not unfrequently been ex- 


torted from competing companies. At the present day, how- 
ever, when the introduction of gas lighting is considered a | 


|| public benefit, the plea that gas companies ought to pay the 
|| public for the annoyance occasioned in laying their pipes is 
|| tidiculous. 


Nevertheless, if the question were limited to the 
gas companies and the local authorities, without affecting gas 
consumers generally, such attempts at exaction, though unjust 
and impolitic, might be defended on the ground that they were | 


}|made for the public good. But in most of these contests, the 


real question is, whether the private consumer of gas shall pay | 
a higher ‘price per 1000 feet to enable the gas company to | 
charge less for lighting the public lamps. At Worcester, the | 
dispute between the Lighting and Watching Committee and the | 
gas company was brought to the issue, whether there should 


4|be a reduction in the price of gas supplied to private con- 


sumers or to the public lamps, and as the company considered | 
it most fair to all that the prices should be equalized, they | 
preferred making a reduction to the private consumer. At 
the meeting of the Town Council on the Ist instant, several 
members concurred in the view taken by the gas company ; | 
and one of them expressed the opinion that “ it is wrong in 
“principle to saddle private consumers with the saving effected 
“in the price paid for the public lamps.”’ This opinion appears 
to have influenced the Town Council to modify their previous 
demands, and an amicable compromise was made with the | 
chairman of the gas company, who undertook to reduce the 
charge for the street-lamps from £3. 10s. per lamp to £3. 5s., 
which reduction, it was understood, would not prevent the 
company from carrying out their intention to give private con- | 
sumers the benefit of a reduction to 4s. per 1000 feet. 

In despite of the assiduous efforts of Mr. Hughes to propa- | 
gate his 25 per cent. theory of public lighting, we are glad to 
observe that they produce little effect, and that the agitation 
of the subject has, on the contrary, tended to expose the in- 
justice of such a proposition. Private consumers in several | 
parts of the country are taking the matter up, and are pro- | 
testing against being charged a high price for gas for the pur- | 
pose of lowering the price cf public lighting. We noticed in | 
our last a memorial on the subject from a body of tradesmen 
at Weston-super-Mare to the Local Board, and on the oppo- | 
site side of the kingdom expression is given to the same | 
opinion in the Yarmouth Independent. That paper, though 








generally hostile to the gas company, advocates an advance in 


the price charged to the corporation, provided the price to 
private consumers is reduced. ‘‘ The public lamps,” it is 
observed, ‘“‘are for the benefit of the public, and it seems to 
“us much fairer to make the public pay for them, and alle- 
‘ viate the burden on the private consumers, than to saddle 
“the private consumers with the cost of the advantages en- 
*« joyed by the general body of the public.’”” These remarks 
were made in reference to a dispute between the corporation 
and the gas company of Yarmouth, and the threatened for- 
mation of a competing company in that town, unless the exist- 
ing company consent to sell their works to the corporation or 
reduce the price of gas supplied to the public lamps. The 
marimum dividend on their amalgamated capital which the 
company are allowed by their Act of last session is 8} per 
cent., and that amount the corporation offer to guarantee for 
the possession of the gas-works. They can have no object in 
wishing to purchase except as a source of profit, and in making 
that offer they must anticipate gaining more than 8} per cent. 
by the undertaking. Such additional profit, however, could 
only be gained at the cost of the consumers, either by charg- 
ing them an increased price, or by maintaining it at a higher 
rate than the company could be allowed to charge; unless, 
indeed, it be supposed .that the gas-works would be managed 
better and more economically by paid officers of the corpora- 


| tion, than by the company who have a direct interest in the 


concern. Why the gas company should refuse to sell on the 
terms proposed is not quite clear, but it is evident that the 
public could not be benefited by such a change of manage- 
ment, and might experience considerable loss. 

We hoped that the question of the public lamps at Reading 


| had been settled, and that we should not have had occasion to 


recur to it; buta letter from Mr. Rogers, the clerk of the 
Local Board, compels us again to notice the subject. Mr. 
Rogers asserts that “the use of the meters is at present sus- 
* pended, solely on account of the alterations which are being 
“‘ made at the company’s.works.’”’ Had he said that the use of 
meters is suspended in consequence of their destruction, either 
by the impure gas supplied by the company, or by the manner 


| in which they were fixed, or by the temperature to which they 


were subjected during last summer in the lamp-posts, there 
might have been some foundation for such statements ; but to 
attribute the suspension of the use of meters solely to the 
alterations which are being made in the gas company’s works 
evinces a hardihood of assertion for which we were unprepared, 
even from the clerk of the Local Board of Reading. We have 
seen specimens of the leather diaphragms of the meters 
removed from the lamp-posts which will scarcely hang toge- 
ther, so entirely is the texture of the material destroyed—it 


| being, in fact, more like tinder than leather—and through 


which the gas passed without giving motion to the mechanism 
of the index. No sufficient explanation of the cause of this 


| destruction of the leather has yet been given; and the mystery 


is rendered the more inexplicable from the fact that scores of 
meters, made with similar materials and at the same time, are || 
continuing to work satisfactorily. The manufacturers, indeed, 
assure us that they have not received a single complaint 
respecting any one of those meters except from Reading. 
We recently noticed that, when Mr. Rogers was applied to by 
the clerk of the local board at Salisbury for particulars 
respecting the experiment of the average meter system in 
Reading, he gave a glowing account of its progress—repre- 
senting the experiment to be working most satisfactorily at 
the very time that the variations in the registrations of the 
meters ranged from 150 to 500 feet, and any approximation 
by such indications to a correct estimate of the quantity of gas 
consumed seemed hopeless. His present assertion that the 
use of meters has been suspended solely on account of altera- 
tions at the gas-works—though he must be aware that the 
attempt to determine the consumption of gas in the street- 
lamps by the average indication of thirty-five meters had 
entirely failed—affords additional evidence of the reliance to 
be placed on his statements relative to the public lighting 
of Reading. 

In consequence of having received numerous applications for 
information respecting Siemens’s regenerative gas-furnace, we 
have made inquiries in all places where we have heard that 


it is used for heating gas-retorts, and the results of our in- 


quiries are not favourable. We explained the nature of the 
action of this furnace in Vol. xi. of the Journat, pp.'489 and 
493, when noticing a lecture delivered on the subject by Pro- 
fessor Faraday, and we stated that the gas-furnace was then 
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being applied experimentally at two of the metropolitan gas- 
works, Those experiments were conducted at the Westminster 
station and at the Goswell Street station of the Chartered 
Company. At the former, the experiments were continued 
for about twelve months, but the result was not sufficiently 
satisfactory to justify their further continuance ; at Goswell 
Street station the experiment still lingers, with no advantage 
commensurate with the great expenses incurred in establishing 
the apparatus. At the Paris Gas-Works, also, the experiment 
has been tried—at first with a single furnace, and afterwards 
on a larger scale. With a single furnace, applied to the heat- 
ing of eight retorts, the result was promising, but, on an en- 
larged application of the system, it failed to realize the expected 
advantages, notwithstanding the most persevering efforts were 
made for its success under the direction of the inventor him- 
self. In the application of the heating power of the furnace to 
an ordinarily-constructed bench of seven retorts, an additional 
retort can be placed in the space usually occupied by the fur- 
naces ; and it was found that the eight retorts could be heated 
with the gas-furnace for nearly the same cost as seven with 
solid fuel, but the expense of constructing the apparatus is 
considered more than equivalent to that advantage. The gas- 
furnaces erected at the Paris works continue to be used, and 
efforts are still making to economize the working, but there 
seems small prospect of eventual success. We mentioned, at 
the time the gas-furnace was first noticed in our columns, that 
the principle on which it is constructed consists in converting 
the fuel employed into carbonic oxide, by maintaining it, when 
in an incandescent state, in contact with that portion of the 
oxygen required for its combustion, and then burning the gas 
thus formed by the further admission of air into the heating- 
chamber of the furnace. In addition to the estimated economy 
of this mode of applying the heating power of fuel, it was 
stated by Professor Faraday to possess great advantages in the 
cleanliness of the process, and in the facility with which the 
heat can be managed. It does not appear from the accounts 
we have received of the practical application of the furnace to 


|| the heating of retorts, that advantage was taken of the power 
{| of regulating the heat. 


We hope to be able to publish a de- 
tailed account of the experiments that have been made, so 
that the merits of the invention and its drawbacks may be 
better understood. In the present state of our knowledge of 


||the subject, it appears that, unless some further improvements 


be made in the apparatus, it is not economically applicable to 


||the heating of gas-retorts. 


In the list of subjects recently announced, for which pre- 
miums are offered by the Society of Arts, there are nine con- 
nected with the manufacture and combustion of gas and its 
products ; and we hope the stimulus thus given to research in 
those directions will be productive of useful results. Three of 
the proposed subjects relate to the application of gas products 
to dying, comprising premiums, “ For a means of fixing upon 
** cotton and other fabrics all the ordinary aniline colours ;” 
“‘ For a practical process for converting the naphthaline of gas- 
“‘ works into alizarine, or madder red;” and “ For the ma- 
** nufacture of green dyes from coal or wood tar.”. A premium 
is offered for, ‘‘ An account of the methods at present in use in 
** the various coal-mining districts for ventilating and lighting 
“‘ the mines, with suggestions for their improvement; ” also 
for, “‘The best account of the structure and application of 
“* regenerative furnaces to manufacturing purposes.” Inventive 
genius is stimulated to devise “a system for lighting railway- 
“ carriages with gas, each carriage to have an independent 
“ supply equal to the duration of the oil-lamps now carried, 
“‘ and the system to be adaptable to existing carriages ;” also 
to concoct “ an elastic material for tubing suited to the con- 
“* veyance of gas.” A premium is offered, ‘‘ For the discovery 
“« of a practical means of utilizing naphthaline;”’ and for the 
attainment of the long-desired object of contriving ‘a more 
** economical process of obtaining oxygen gas than in present 
** use,” one of the Society’s medals will also be awarded. 


In our notice of the proposed subway scheme of the Metro- 
politan Board of Works there were a few errors of locality 
that it may be desirable to correct. The explosion of gas 
which killed one of the workmen of the Phoenix Gas Com- 
pany, and seriously injured another, occurred in a private 
subway at Greenwich, and not in the longer subway in South- 
wark, in which the Phoenix company have not yet fixed any 
main; and the other explosions of gas mentioned took place 
in sewers in the Strand and at Clerkenwell, and not in the 





subway near Covent Garden. 





Correspondence. 


IGNITION OF GAS BY LIGHTNING. 

Srr,—During the violent storm which took place here last even- 
ing, while our lighters were lighting their lamps, the singular 
occurrence took place of one of the lamp-flames at Fenton becoming 
ignited by the electric fluid. The lighter had opened the lantern- 
door, and turned on the gas-cock, when, at that instant, a flash of 
lightning set fire to the burner, and saved him the trouble of 
lighting a match for the purpose. Arrren Younc, Manager. 

Stoke, Fenton, and Longton Gas Offices, 

Dec. 4, 1863, 








BRITISH ASSOCIATION OF GAS MANAGERS. 

Srr,—Whether you are aware of a society now forming, headed 
“ British Association of Gas Managers,” I know not. 

The next issue of your valuable JoURNAL appearing before their 
first annual meeting, allow me to suggest, through you, one or two: 
points which I think necessary for carrying out fullyand adequately, 
with advantage to themselves, the views they have to some extent 
laid down. It would be much better to adjourn the meeting for 
“six months,” which should be the set time (May or June) for the 
annual meeting. The reasons are obvious. What country ma- 
nager can, or what right has he to leave important duties, at the 
very time mostly required of him? whereas, in May, he has passed 
the ordeal of another winter, with all its bickerings and trials 
—giving him time, and enabling him to brace and prepare his past 
experience and future views to some practical purpose. Again, 
those who can glean anything from their fellow-members, would 
be giving them, also, time to carry out any new suggestion or idea 
before the coming winter season. 

The annual meeting should not be held twice in one town in any 
period of jive years. 

Lastly, what is to be the qualification for membership? Must 
it really be the Great Mogul, no matter what his practical know- 
ledge or length of time connected with the gas world? or will,) 
as f should wish, the membership be extended to a few who have 
advantages in obtaining practical as well as theoretical knowledge 
of the business, and are quite as likely tobe useful members as 
the managers only of this or that double-bedded retort gas-work 
— mean the a superintendents and sub-managers oh our 

argest gas-works, whose position is, in every respect, equal to 
on few who now beleag So the “ British Sceneion of Gas 
Managers ?” , 

In conclusion, sir, I am only desirous of seeing, in your last issue 
for this year, a fall report of the above meeting, and hope that 
something has been done to clear the way for a society, based upon 
a stronghold, such as will not necessitate the formation of an in- 


dependent society. 
Dee, 9, 1863. OVERLOOKER IN THE COUNTRY. 


Register of New Patents. 


1338.—Grorce Gorg, of Birmingham, consulting chemist, for “ Im- 
provements in gas-burners and in gas-furnaces.” Patent dated 
May 28, 1863. 

These improvements in gas-burners consist in constructing them in the 
following manner :—A circular disc is formed, of sheet copper, of a dia- 
meter equal to about the height of the burner to be made, and having a 
hole in its middle a little less than the diameter of the finished burner. 
A series of radial corrugations are made in the disc, by making which the 
metal is gathered up round the central opening. In this way, there is 
given to the corrugated disc the general figure externally of a cylinder, 
the lower end of the cylinder being plain or tube-like; a series of corru- 
gations setting in from the said plain end, and gradually deepening 
towards the other end, where some of them approach very near,, as 
almost to touch each other, in the axis of the cylinder. 

The corrugated cylinder is fixed on an open tube of brass or other 
metal, to form the complete burner; and, by means of a stop-cock, in- 
flammable gas is admitted near the bottom of the said tube. The gas, in 
rising, mixes with air, and the mixture issues from the top of the burner, 
in the form of a series of radial jets, where it is ignited. Atmospheric air 
ascends in the radial spaces between those through which the gas rises, 
and there is thus produced alternate jets of air and a mixture of air and 
gas. The gas rises in those portions ot the corrugations which open outside 
the cylinder into the atmosphere. The combustion of combustible gas 
by means of a burner of the kind described produces a very intense heat. 
Although the above radial arrangement is preferred, the patentee does not 
limit himself thereto, as the parts of the burners may be so arranged that 
the alternating sheets of the combustible gaseous mixture and atmospheric 
air may be either parallel or in concentric circles, 

The improvements in gas-furnaces are as follows :—The burner above 
described, or some other burner, is fixed at the bottom of a vertical tube 
of fire-clay, which is bulbous externally at top, and has in the lower part 
of the bulbous portion projections on which a crucible can rest. The 
said tube of fire-clay is supported in the axis of a vertical hollow cylinder 
of sheet iron lined with fire-clay. The said cylinder is fixed upon a 
sheet-iron disc, through which the top of the burner projects slightly, and 
into the tube of ere The said cylinder is closed at top by a fire- 
clay slab having a central opening closed by a ring and plug. A chimney 
opens into the side of the cylinder near its bottom, and extends upwards 
about five feet or more, according to the draught required. When the 
gas is ignited, the flame ascends within the tube of fire-clay, heating the 
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crucible supported at its upper part. The flame then descends outside 
the said tube, and the products of combustion pass off by the chimney. 
The contents of the crucible may be inspected by removing the plug at 
the top of the furnace; and by the removal of the ring in which the plug 
fits, the crucible may be introduced into or removed from the furnace. 
In ets one large burner or a series of small burners may be 
employed. 

“y claim is for the improvements in gas-burners hereinbefore de- 
scribed—that is to say, the constructing gas-burners substantially in the 
several ways described, whereby alternating radial sheets of atmospheric 
air, and a mixture of gas and atmospheric air, or alternate parallel or 
concentric sheets of atmospheric air, and the said gaseous mixture, are 
delivered at the top of the said burners. 


1405.—Wituram Crark, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, engineer, for 

‘“* Improvements in the distillation and separation of hydrocarburets 

and their derivatives, and in apparatuses for the same.’’ A commu- 

nication. Patent dated June 5, 1863, 

It is found, in the various methods of treating mixed hydrocarburets for 
| obtaining colouring matters therefrom, that the result differs according 
as they contain a greater or less quantity of heavy oils; also, that the 
amount of colouring matter greatly varies, while the latter does not 
always furnish the same tinctorial products. It is also found, when 
operating upon pure products, obtained at great expense in a laboratory, 
that each of the hydrocarburets contained in these oils possesses peculiar 
properties, and should, in order to obtain good results, be treated sepa- 
rately and in a different manner. 

The object of this invention is thus to find a practical means of sepa- 
rating the hydrocarburets so as to obtain manufacturing products con- 
taining 95 per cent. of pure matters, for the purpose of obtaining the 
same result with a considerably less number of them, the object being to 
maintain the temperature at a certain point, in a certain number of super- 
posed plates, heated one by the other, which is necessary in order to effect 
the distillation of hydrocarburets the boiling-point of which is above 
|215° Fahr. In this case, the apparatus is furnished with a bath, con- 
| taining a separated worm-plate, and also a heating worm-plate, the bath 
| being also filled with a liquid the boiling-point of which is above that of 
| water, consisting either of a solution of chloride of calcium or of oil, 
according as the boiling-point of the hydrocarburets to be separated is 
more or less elevated, so as to maintain the bath at a necessary tempera- 
ture by means of a heated worm-tube contained in the said bath. Steam 
'|is ‘used for heating the hydrocarburets the boiling-point of which is 
below 275° Fahr., while for those requiring higher pressure superheated 
steam is employed. 

The claim is for the improved method of separating all kinds of mixed 
hydrocarburets and their derivatives, as described, whereby all the units 
contained in the many complex hydrocarburets—such as petroleum, 
schist,.and others—are separated in a single operation, so as to obtain 
‘direct, without increase of cost, either pure hydrocarburets or pure deri- 
vatives therefrom—aniline being derived from benzine, toluidine from 
toluine, which are pure products hitherto unknown in commerce. 

Secondly, the application of a rectifying column, such as that described, 
or any analogous thercto, for effecting the separation of the hydrocarburets, 
as hereinbefore described. 


1410.—Cuartes Epwarp Newcomen, of 20, Ovington Square, Bromp- 
ton, in the co. of Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in the treatment of 

peat and other substances containing moisture.” Patent dated June 8, 

1863. 

This invention relates to the treatment of peat or other substances con- 
taining moisture, for the purpose of rapidly and effectively depriving 
them of the moisture therein contained ; and consists essentially in sub- 
jecting such substances to the action of vacuum and heat—the heat tend- 
ing to vapourize the moisture, whilst the vacuum facilitates or assists the 
escape of such moisture from the interior of the mass of the substance 
under treatment. 

In carrying this invention into practice, the peat or other substance 
from which the moisture is to be expelled is placed in an air-tight vessel 
or receiver, which is in direct communication, by means of an exhaust- 
pipe, with an air-pump or pumps, and is provided with a vacuum-gauge, 
thermometer, and peep-holes, covered with glass or talc, so that the 
amount of vacuum, the degree of heat, and the progress of the operation, 
may be readily ascertained. The vessel or receiver is heated generally 
either by means of a fire, or hot air applied externally, or by steam—in 
which case, a steam or hot-air jacket may surround or partially surround 
the vessel or receiver; or, if preferred, heating-pipes in the form of coils 
or otherwise may be disposed inside the receiver or vessel; or any other 
convenient method may be adopted for heating the same. If desired, a 
branch-pipe may be fitted into the exhaust-pipe, and led into a condensing- 
vessel or chamber; or an ordinary condensing-worm may be employed— 
the object being to condense the watery vapour as fast as it is extracted 
from the vessel or receiver. Any water which may collect inside the 
vessel may be withdrawn, without interfering with the vacuum, by means 
of a syphon-tube or pump, or other analogous arrangement. The tempe- 
rature employed in drying the peat, it is found in practice, should not 
exceed about 400° Fabr., any excess of such temperature tending to cake 
and crack the surface of the peat, which is objectionable. Amongst other 
substances which may be dried in the same manner are mentioned bricks 
and pottery articles generally composed of plastic, clay, or earthy matters 
1435.—RicHarp ARCHIBALD Broomay, of 166, Fleet Street, in the City 

of London, for “Improvements in the distillation of bituminous sub- 

stances.’ A communication. Provisional protection only obtained. 

Dated June 9, 1863. 

This invention consists in the distillation of bituminous substances by 

means of heated gases applied directly to such substances. 

1485,—Hexry Martin, of Surrey Square, Old Kent Road, land agent, 
for “ Improvements in treating and preparing night-soil and sewage 
with other materials as a manure.” Provisional protection only ob- 

tained. Dated June 9, 1863. 
invention consists in the application of charred tan, charred hop- 




















bines, charred bean-stalks, and other vegetable material, for deodorizing 
and solidifying sewage, night-soil, and other offensive matters, and con- 
verting the same into manure. Night-soil is used in about equal propor- 
tions with the charred material above mentioned, while solid matters of 
patent up about a like proportion, the water separating and passing 
away clear. 


1445.—Wi11am WELLs, engineer, and Jonn Wi11u1aM Myers, pattern 
maker, both of Manchester, Lancashire, for “‘ Improvements in appara- 
tus for obtaining artificial light from volatile liquids or fluids,” 

Patent dated June 10, 1863. 

The nature of this invention consists in the application of the rarefied air, | | 
generated by the aid of the light to be produced for creating a current of | | 
air, which is made to pass through or in contact with a vessel filled with | | 
- or other fibrous or porous substance. This substance is constantly 

ept moist with the spirit of petroleum or other volatile liquid, supplied by 
means of capillary attraction from a receiving vessel containing the same. 
The rarefied air in passing through the vessel filled with yarn or other 
fibrous or porous substance absorbs and mixes with a portion of the vola- 
tile liquid, and forms an inflammable gas for the production of artificial | 
light; or the volatile liquid may be volatilized by the application of | 
external heat. 
_ The burner is placed at the under side of the vessel, and above the 
light is placed a funnel communicating with the upper end of the vessel. | 
By this arrangement, the air, rarefied by the light, ascends the funnel and | 
enters the upper part of the funnel, where, as before stated, it mixes with | 
the gas or vapour given off by the volatile liquid held in the yarn or other 
fibrous or porous substance, and in that state passes through the pipe to 
the burner. 

The claim for improvements in the production of artificial light from ' 
volatile liquids or fluids is the application of the air, heated and rarefied 
by the flame of the burner, to the interior or exterior of the vessel con- 
taining the liquid or fluid to be volatilized in the manner described. | 








APPLICATIONS FOR LETTERS PATENT. 


2981.—Freprricx Pacr, of Birmingham, bank accountant, for “ Jm-! 
provements in furnaces and apparatus for the manufacture of volatile 
hydrocarbons, which improvements are also in part applicable to furnaces 
and apparatus for the manufacture of illuminating gas.” Nov. 27, 
1863, 

2991.—Cuaries Corpon, of Nottingham, plumber, for ‘ Improvements | 
in means, or apparatus for supplying water to water-closets and urinals,” | 
Nov. 28, 1863, 

8003.—Cuartes Pontirex, of St. Paul’s Road, Islington, and of Shoe | 
Lane, Holborn, London, for “ Improvements in the construction of sluice | 
and other cocks or valves, and in the means of connecting them and the| 
ends of flexible hose-pipes together.”” Nov, 30, 1863. 

3015.—Wit1t1am Crank, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, for “ Jmprove- | 
ments in apparatus for lighting and heating.” {A communication. | 
Dec. 1, 1863, 

| 

3017.—GzorcE Grover, of the Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, Pim- | 
lico, London, for “‘ Improvements in dry gas-meters,” Dec. 1, 1863. | 

3023.—Witu1am Witson, of Manchester, ironmonger, for ‘ Jmprove- | 
ments in generating gas for illuminating and other purposes, when made | 
by passing atmospheric air over or through volatile oils, and treating such | 
gas, and the gas made from coal or cannel, after leaving the generators, | 
so as.to improve the heating and illuminating qualities thereof, and in the 
apparatus for effecting the same.” Dec. 2, 1863. | 

3029.—Henry Hotpreneg, engineer, of Irvington, New York, U.S.A.,| 
for ‘‘ Improvements in the process and manner of mal:ing gas for illu-| 
minating, heating, and other purposes, a part of which may also be applied 
to the production of metallic oxides.”” A communication. Dec. 2, 1863. 

3033.—Josrru Curer, of Gloucester Road, Upper Holloway, London, | 
for “ Improvements in apparatus for lighting and ventilating.” Dec. 2, 
1863, 

3037.—RicHARD ARCHIBALD Brooman, of 166, Fleet Strect, London, 
for “‘ Improvements in the distillation or treatment of bituminous sub- 
stances.” A communication. Dec. 2, 1863. 

3042.—Davin Hutert, of High Holborn, London, gas engineer, for 
“* Improvements in gas-stoves for heating irons and other purposes, and in 
the construction of irons to be heated and used therewith,” Dec. 3, 1863. | 

3046.—Joun Ropsins, of 372, Oxford Street, operative chemist, for | 
‘* Improved methods of obtaining oxygen gas.” Dec. 4, 1863. 

3057.—W1111AM Gorman and Joun Parton, of Glasgow, N.B., for ** Jm- 
pr ts in obtaining and applying heat and in apparatus therefor, 
being also in part applicable for lighting.” Dec. 5, 1863. 

3096.—Micuart Henry, of 84, Fleet Street, London, for “‘ Improvements 
in apparatus for regulating the passage of aériform and other fluids.” 
Dec. 8, 1863. 





GRANTS OF PROVISIONAL PROTECTION. 

2383.—Joun Batey, turret clock manufacturer, Salford, Gzeorce Wit- 
Liam Buaxke, agent, of Manchester, and Witt1am Henry Baitey, 
turret clock manufacturer, Salford, for ‘‘ Improvements in barometers, 
gas-regulators and other apparatuses for regulating and indicating the 
Slow and pressure of liquids and fluids.” Sept. 28, 1863, 

2716.—Joun Macrntosu, of North Bank, Regent’s Park, London, for 
“* Improvements in taps or cocks for liquids or gases.” Nov. 3, 1863. 

2812.—AnprEew Craic, of Rock Ferry, Birkenhead, engineer, for ‘ Jm- 
provements in distilling hydrocarbons from coal, shale, and other bitu- 
minous substances, and in apparatus employed for that purpose.” Novy. 12, 
1863. 

2835.—Grorcz Kennepy GEYELIN, civil engineer, of 17, King Street, 
Cheapside, London, for ‘‘ Improvements in the construction of water- 
closets,” Nov. 13, 1863. 
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2878.—Witu1am Cowan, of Edinburgh, N.B., gas-meter manufacturer, 
for “‘ Improvements in gas-meters.”’ Nov. 17, 1863. 

2886.—Wirtiam Matriev Witziams, of Ozk Alyn, near Wrexham, in 
the co. of Denbigh, manufacturer, for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for 
the distillation of coal and peat, and such other substances as are, or may 
be, used for the manufacture of solid and liquid volatile hydrocarbons, or 
Sor the manufacture of the said hydrocarbons and coke.’ Nov. 18, 1863. 

2912.—Grorce Rat, of Canal Bridge, Kingsland Road, managing 
director of the Gas-Meter Company, and Jonn Winssorrow, of 23, 
Castle Terrace, Pownal Road, Dalston, foreman of the said company, 
both of London, for “‘ Improvements in the construction of dry gas-meters, 
and in the means or apparatus employed therein.’ Nov. 20, 1863, 

2924.—Wittiam Epwarp Newron, of 66, Chancery Lane, London, 
civil engineer, for “ Improvements in the construction of fan-blowers for 
ventilating and other purposes.” A communication. Nov. 20, 1863. 

2963.—GrorcEe Parkin, of Tryddyn, in the co. of Flint, engineer, for 
“Improvements in apparatus employed in the manufacture of paraffin, 
oo like oils, from shale, cannel, and other minerals.”’ Nov. 26, 

2968.—Joun Hays Witsoy, of Liverpool, brassfounder and ship's 
ironmonger, for “ Improvements applicable to ships and other lift- 
pumps.” Nov. 25, 1863. 

2971.—Ricuarp Lamina, of Priory Road, Kilburn, West Hampstead: 
Middlesex, for ‘‘ Improvements in preparing materials useful in the puri- 
Sying of gas from sulphuretied hydrogen, carbonic acid, and ammonia, 
and in making ammoniacal compounds.” Nov. 26, 1863. 

2973.—James Srumonps, of Holland Street, Clapham Road, London, 
plumber, for “ Improvements in stink-traps for water-closets, sinks, and 
other purposes.” Noy. 26, 1863. 

2975.—Jzan Nanpat, of 14, Brooke’s Market, Brooke Street, Holborn, 
London, for “ Improvements in apparatus for raising and forcing 
Juids.” Nov. 26, 1863, 








2981.—F reperick Paces, of Birmingham, bank accountant, for ‘“ Jm- 
provements in furnaces, and apparatus for the manufacture of volatile 
hydrocarbons, which improvements are also in part applicable to furnaces 
- aataaaas Sor the manufacture of illuminating gas.’ Nov. 27, 


2991.—Cuartzs Corpon, of Nottingham, plumber, for “ Improvements 
in means, or apparatus for supplying water to water-closets and urinals.” 

3003.—Cuartzes Pontirex, of St. Paul’s Road, Islington, and of Shoe 
Lane, Holborn, for ‘* Improvements in the construction of sluice and other 
cocks or valves, and in the means of connecting them and the ends of 
Siexible hose-pipes together.” Nov. 30, 1863, 

3015.—Wit11am Crank, of 53, Chancery Lane, London, for ‘“‘ Improve- 
ments in apparatus for lighting and heating.” A communication. 
Dec. 1, 1863. 

3017.—GrorcE Grover, of the Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, Pim- 
lico, London, for ‘* Improvements in dry gas-meters”’ Dec. 1, 1863. 

3023.—Wit1i1am Wiutson, of Manchester, ironmonger, for ‘“ Jmprove- 
ments in generating gas for illuminating and other purposes, when made 
by passing atmospheric air over or through volatile oils, and treating such 
gas, and the gas made from coal or cannel, after leaving the generators, 
so as to improve the heating and illuminating qualities thereof, and in 
the apparatus for effecting the same.” Dec. 2, 1863. 

3033.—Joszern CuTuer, of Gloucester Road, Upper Holloway, London, 
for “‘ Improvements in apparatus for lighting and ventilating.’ Dec. 2. 
1863. 


NOTICES TO PROCEED. 
1826.—Epwarp Tuomas Bainsrines, of St. Paul’s Church Yard; Lon- 





don, for “‘ Improvements in ventilators.” July 21, 1863. 

1893.—Gerorce Srieat, of Vienna, engineer, for ‘‘ Improvements in the 
construction of force-pumps.”’ 

1921.—Grorce Srevens, of Malvern Cottages, Portland Place, North 
Clapham Road, for “‘ Jinprovements in means, or apparatus for effecting 
aregular supply of air or aériform fluids for various purposes.” Aug. 4, 
1863, 

2745.—Sypnery Smitx, of Hyson Green Brass Works, near Nottingham, 
for “‘ Improvements in safety-valves for steam-boilers, and in valves and | 
taps for regulating the flow of fluids,” Nov. 5, 1863. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF | 
£50 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE THIRD YEAR. 
2882.—Witiiam Renwick Bownrrcu, “ Improvements in the purifica- 
tion of coal-gas and of coal-oils.”’ Nov. 24, 1860, 
| 2916.—Joun Ross, “‘ Improvements in gas-stoves.” Nov. 28, 1860. 
2941.—Epwarp Tuomas Hvueues, ‘ Improvements in the manufacture | 
of metal tubes.’ Nov. 30, 1860. 
2958.—Ricnarp Epwarp Keen, “ Improvements in cocks, taps, valves, | 
and other apparatus for stopping and regulating the flow of liquids, 
steam, and gas.” Dec, 3, 1860. 


PATENTS WHICH HAVE BECOME VOID 
BY REASON OF THE NON-PAYMENT OF THE ADDITIONAL STAMP DUTY OF 
£100 BEFORE THE EXPIRATION OF THE SEVENTH YEAR, 
2788.—Cuartes Epwin Heinxs, “ fmproved apparatus for illuminating 


objects beneath the surface of water, or for giving light in mines and other 
places where combustible or explosive gases exist.” Nov. 24, 1856. 


2824.—Cuartes Wituiam Siemens, “ Improvements in fluid meters.” 
Nov. 29, 1856. 








| @ pressure as could, with advantage, be made available. 
| register which he kept, and which was continually in operation, showed 


| Here and there, at low levels, the pressure might be under the average; but 


| obtained. 


| deposits of naphthaline from their mains. 


| sumers, and the consumers had the remedy in their own hands, for as soon 


Mitiscellaneous News. 


METROPOLIS GAS SUPPLY. 
City Court or Sewers, GuiLDHALL, Tuespay, Dec. 1. 

At the Meeting of the Commissioners this day—Deputy De Jersey in 
the chair—the General Purposes Committee, to whom the questions in re- 
spect of the supply to the City have, from time to time, been referred, 
reported that they had their attention drawn to the circumstance that the 
existing arrangements with the gas companies for supplying gas to the 
public lamps would expire on the 31st of January next; as also would the 
agreement with the Carburating Company for the use of their patent; and 
with Mr. Sheen, for the supply of naphtha and other works in connexion 
with the carburetting process applied to the lamps lighted with gas sup- 
plied by the Great Central Gas Consumers Company. They, therefore, 
directed that the clerk be instructed to write to the three gas companies 
supplying gas to the City for proposals of the terms on which they were |} 
disposed to continue the supply for the term of one year from the lst of || 
February, 1864, to the 31st of Saneury, 1865, both inclusive; and that the |} 
commissioners should receive such proposals on Tuesday, the 15th of|| 
December instant. They also reported that they had arranged with the || 
Carburating Company to pay to them the same royalty as at present—viz., | | 
6s. per lamp per annum, but to be subject to a reducion for repairing and 
renewing the carburators at the sum actually expended thereon, but not to 
exceed 1s. per lamp per annum. They stated, also, that they had directed | | 
the surveyor to arrange with Mr. Sheen for the execution of his work as 
heretofore, on the best terms he could, so that a reasonable reduction were 
made by him. They had also directed the surveyor to obtain sufficient || 
standard lamps of the new pattern, to be set up as soon as possible in the | ' 
line of street from Temple Bar to St. Paul’s Churchyard, inclusive. 

The report was received and adopted. 3 

Dr. LeTHEBy reported that, during the past week, the illuminating power | | 
of the gas supplied to the City had been above the requirements of the Act} | 
of Parliament; but the chemical quality of the gas, as regards the amount | | 
of sulphur, was, in the case of the City and Chartered Companies, above 
the proportion sanctioned by Parliament. The average amount in the 
Chartered gas was 26 grains per 100 feet. 

Deputy Farrar asked what had been done in reference to the former 
reports of the medical officer, which had been sent to the committee. 

The CuHarrMan said the committee had a conference on the previous day | | 
with the chairmen of the three companies supplying gas to the City, on the || 
subject of the excessive amount of sulphur in their gas. They stated that | | 
they had done all they could to prevent it, and seemed to throw the blame | | 
upon the coals used. They had promised to consult an eminent engineer on | | 
the question, and the committee were to see them again as soon as they || 
had obtained his report. 

Deputy PERKINS said the medical officer was accustomed to furnish a} 
statement every week of the illuminating power of the gas, and he should || 
like to ask that gentleman whether he possessed any record of the pressure. | 
There was great complaint in the City, that the pressure on the gas supplied | | 
to the street lamps was very insufficient, and that scarcely any light could 
be procured from them. In his own ward, in places where the lamps were | | 
required to prevent nuisances, they burned with such a yellow flame that, | | 
practically speaking, they were of little use. Happening a short time before | | 
to go to a place of entertainment in the City Road, he found that the lamps || 
in that district contrasted very favourably with those in the City itself, and 
he attributed this fact to a much better pressure on the mains there. 

Dr. Leruesy said he had nothing to complain of on the score of pressure. | | 
The register which he kept showed that the average, in the case of the City | | 
Gas Company, was 1} inch; in the Chartered, 1}; and in the Great Central, | | 
1,4; and he could not help thinking that that was a pressure sufficient for 
all purposes. It was very probable that, in the instances referred to by the | | 
deputy, the deficient pressure arose from obstructions in the pipes and | 
fittings of the houses, which to a great extent interfered with the flow of; 
gas to the burners. Parliament had not thought it necessary to lay down 
any rule in regard to the pressure at which gas should be supplied. The} 
subject was discussed in the committee of the House of Commons, and it 
was decided that there would be ample protection given to the public if 
regulations were enacted in respect to the purity and illuminating power, 
because it was felt that it was to the interest of the gas companies to make 
the consumers burn as much gas as possible, and therefore to give as great 
The pressure 

















that the pressure had ranged from 1 inch to nearly 3 inches, the average 
being 14 inch, which, as he observed before, was sufficient for all purposes. 





the great cause of want of light was the deposition of naphthaline and other 
things in the pipes, which prevented the full benefit of the pressure being | 
If the commission were to call upon the companies to give a| 
greater pressure, the leakage in the streets, from cracks and fissures in the 
pipes, would entail upon the companies an enormous loss. 

Deputy BurNELL said the result of that might be to induce the companies | | 
to improve the condition of their mains. 

Deputy Farrar asked whether the companies could not remove the 


Dr. LeTHeBy said the deposits were principally in the pipes of the con- 


as they found that they could not get pressure sufficient, they had only to 
inform the companies, who would send a man with an instrument to blow 
the fittings ont. 
Deputy Farrar: Are the companies bound to do so? | 
Dr. Leruesy: 1 do not know that they are bound to do so; but they 
do it. 
Deputy Farrar: Is it to the interest of the companies to give a sufficient || 
pressure to the private consumers and the public lamps? | 
Dr. LerHEsy: It is clearly to their interest in every case. Of course, 
if they were under contract they would regulate it accordingly, but 1t 1s 
not their interest to give an excessive pressure, because of the great increase 
it would cause in the leakage. I believe, at the present time, it is one 
quarter of the gas they send out. 
Deputy BurNELL: Is it not pa that the pressure should be so great 
that the gas is delivered to the burners faster than it can be consumed, 
and that a portion is, therefore, improperly used or wasted? 
Dr. Leruesy: No doubt it is. And there is another thing which I may 
mention: we are finding fault with the pressure at which the gas is sup- 
plied, and yet I will undertake to say that a very large proportion of the 
burners in private houses are positively fitted up with an apparatus to re- 
duce that pressure—what is called Hart's economizing burner. We are 
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finding fault with the pressure, and the consumers are actually putting on 
an instrument for the purpose of lowering it: J 
Deputy Perkins said his complaint:was not in eames of the private 
lights, but. the public lamps. He. found. that when. he first lighted the gas 
in his own room there was little or no. pressure, but as the shops began to 
be lighted up, the pressure so increased: that he was obliged to turn down 
his gas, so that there was evidently, then, too much pressure. But after 





seven or claps o’cloek, when the shop-lights were put out, the pressure on 
the gas at the street-lamps became very feeble, 

The CHAIRMAN said the companies, no donbt regulated the pressure ac- 
cording to the consumption. 

Deputy Farrar asked whether Hart’s burners were supplied to any of 
the’public lamps. 

Dr. LerHesy said they were not. 

Deputy Farrar agreed in what had been said as to the want of pressure 
in the case of the street-lamps. He asked who had charge of the lighting 
of those lamps. 

Mr. Haywoop: The gas companies. 

Deputy FARRAR: y+ a does not a great deal depend upon how the taps 
are turned on? 
|| Dr. Lernesy: No doubt. We shall have to light and put out the lamps 

ourselves, by and by, 

Deputy Burnewi asked whether any of the City companies had 
adopted a graduated scale of charges for gas, or whether they uniformly 
charged 4s. 6d. He had reason to know that some of the surrounding 
companies were lowering their tariff when the gas was supplied in large 
quantities. 

” The CHAIRMAN said he was not aware that such was the case in the 
ity. 

a FARRAR said there were two prices charged in his neighbour- 
hood. The companies said that they supplied a better article—cannel gas 
—for the higher price. 

The report was then referred to the committee. 





Tuespay, Desc, 8. 

|| Dr. Lernesy reported that during the previous week the illuminating 

power of the gas in each case had been equal to the requirement of the Act 
|| of Parliament, the average for the week being—for the City gas, 14:4 
| standard candles; Chartered gas, 13°47, candles; and the Great Central 
|| gas, 18°45 candles. Except in the ease of the Chartered Company, the 
|| average proportion of sulphur in the gas was less than that sanctioned by 
Parliament, In the case of the Chartered gas, the range was from 17:2 
grains in the 100 cubic feet to 25°3 grains, the average being 21°6 grains. 

Mr. H. L. Tayiuor asked if anything had been done with regard to the 
|| prosecution of the gas companies for not supplying the City with proper 





gas. ; 

The CHAmrmMAN: We have had a conference with the companies, and 
|| they are to consult an eminent engineer, after which we are to hear from 
|| them 


I am looking forward to £20 a day penalties. 
The Cuarrman: It will not-be lost sight of. 
The report. was referred to the committee. 





METROPOLITAN BOARD OF WORKS. 
Tuxspay, Dec, 1. 

A Special Meeting of the above Board was held this day—Mr. THwAiTEs 
in the chair—to consider the various tenders for a.concession of the sewage 
of ‘the metropolis, and to pass such orders thereon as might be deemed 
desirable. 

The CLerk read a letter containing a resolution of the vestry of St. 
James’s, Westminster, urging upon the board to delay granting any conces- 


tunity for inquiry into the plans of Mr. Ellis and others had been afforded. 
The CHAIRMAN said they were met to discuss. the merits or demerits of 


doors, which they must entirely disregard; and they must direct their at- 





| concerned, he could conscientiously say, as most of them were aware, that 
| he had = into the several plans with the greatest care and attention, and 


||none of them satisfied his mind. He most certainly had no prejudice in 


||amount of information which he thonght the board should be in possession 
| of before they dealt with the important question of the sewage. It might 
|| happen that they had discussed this matter, and would: see some propriety 
‘in referring it to the Main Drainage Committee to have an interview with 
| the parties, agreeable to the advertisement issued, in order to enable them 
| to judge more of the detail which the parties proposed to carry out, and 
|| where the land was situated upon which they pro 
|| it must ever be remembered that the board would'be responsible for any 


||nuisance that might be created. It was, therefore, of the first importance | 


|| that they should be clear upon all points of detail, not only in reference to 
|| royalty that the parties might propose to give to the Board of Works, but 

as to how they would apply it, so that the Board of Works might be sure 
||that no nuisance would be created. It occurred to him that such an in- 
\} vestigation must precede the question as to whom the concession should be 
|! granted. That, of course, was a matter which would be discussed and 
examined; and he was quite sure that every member of the board would 
|| Come to that question as free from prejudice as he was himself, only being 
|| desirous of obtaining the best plan by which the sewage could be utilized, 
|| and the interest of the ratepayers promoted. He hoped, therefore, that no 
| indiscretion on the part of any of the parties connected with any proposal 


| 
| 


| 
| 


upon its merits. There were suggestions in several tenders which were 
worth the very serious attention of the board, and he hoped that ultimately 


| the object to which he referred. 

| The CLterk oF THE Boarp then read the advertisement inviting the 
tenders, and the report of the committee of the whole board of the 9th of 

= last, which has already appeared in this JouRNAL. ‘ 

Tr. CARPMAEL: Are you aware, sir, whether any of these parties have 

|| gone to Parliament? 

The Cuarrmawn: I do not think any have, as far as I am able to judge. 

The Cuerk or roe Boarp said he had received a letter from Mr. 

t Greenwood, the vestry-clerk of St. Marylebone, enclosing the following reso- 

| lution—* Resolved that this vestry regards the utilization and profitable em- 

| ployment of the sewage of the metropolisas a matter of primary importance 

| to the interests of the ratepayers.” 








Mr. RicHarRDson moved the following resolution—*‘ That none of the 
tenders received are sufficiently explicit now to warrant their acceptance; 
and the board, therefore, refer them to the Main Drainage Committee with 
a view of obtaining such further information as the several tenderers may 
be prepared to offer.” In supporting the resolution, Mr. Richardson said 
that, although he was no enthusiast, and had already made known his views 
upon the question, he had very strong views as to the beneficial advantages | | 
which were likely to arise from the application of the sewage of the metro- | 

lis to the irrigation of land. His own views ran in the direction which 

ad been portrayed by the schemes before them, as represented both by 
Mr. Ellis and Lord Torrington. He thought that it was by the application 
of the sewage to large surfaces of land—by that alone the benefit would be 
obtained; and he did think that when they gave a little consideration to the 
matter, they would find that that was the only course that could be pur- 
sned as opposed to its application to small surfaces of land. He wasin- 
terested last summer in watching the outfall of the sewage where it 
emerged into the river. He had always understood, from those who had 
expressed an opinion upon the subject, that by the disintegration of the | 
solid particles of sewage in passing through the various channels, before it 
reached the outfall—an immense distance from the metropolis—all the solid | ; 
rticles would have ceased to exist, and that it would have been pure | 
iquid; but he found, and anyone who examined the sewage at the same | 
time must have seen also, that there were very large quantities of sewage 
ing out into the river almost as solid as when it entered the sewer. || 
That fact rather confirmed him in the opinion that the subject divided 
itself into two questions—first, what should be done with the liquid sew-| 
age; and, secondly, what should be done with the solid part of the sewage. | | 
It would be found, also, when they looked at the plans which were before 
them, that some of them proposed to deal solely with the liquid sewage, 
others proposed to deal solely with the solid sewage; each of them had 
their respective plans, and were, in his judgment, well worthy the con- 
sideration of the board. To deal, in the first place, with the liquid part of 
the sewage. Last season might be taken as an evidence of that which 
would well test the poqnention of sewage. What were the characteristics | 
of their last season? They had a magnificent summer,'a long period of hot 
suns and great drought, and what was its result? They found that that 
season which was so benefical to the cereal crops, so that through the | | 
bounty of Providence they had an abundant harvest, was the very season 
which almost, in some cases, destroyed, and, at all events, injured and 
retarded the grass and root crops, which were the food for cattle. Thus || 








in. 
Mr. HL. TayLor: We are not going to lose sight,of the matter, I hope. | 


sion of the sewage to Lord Torrington and his partners, until further oppor- 


the several propositions before them. A great deal had been said out of | 


tention exclusively to the merits of the several plans. As far as he was | 


'favour of any particular plan, but all that he had seen failed to give that | 


to operate; because | 


would damage their position, but that they would consider every proposal | 


| they might arrive at such a conclusion as would secure the attainment of | 


they found that the bounties of Providence were, to a certain extent, 
averaged—that is to say, that whilst they had a good harvest, and, as the | 
result,a cheap loaf, the very weather that produced that good harvest | 
brought with it a bad grass crop, a small root crop, and, in consequence, | | 
dear meat. It was impossible for him to suppose that, at that advanced | 
stage of civilization, with the mechanical appliances that they had before | 
hand, and the almost unlimited amount of capital that might be obtained, | | 
that they might not devise some scheme by which those difficulties might | 
be overcome. He would speak especially with reference to the application 
of liquid sewage to grass-land and root-crops, and not to arable land. 
They found, from the evidence that-had been given before different com- | 
| missions, that the application of liquid sewage to grass-land, the sewage | 
being so many degrees warmer than the natural soil, brought forth the first 
crop earlier than it otherwise would be, and they might then manure | 
again, and get a very large after-feed. What was the state of their fields | 
at the present time, when the hay had been carried? They were brown 
and dry, and were not able to carry any stock upon them until late in the’ 
autumn, if they had weather favourable to the growth of the cereals; 
whereas, if they had a wet season, they had a good after-feed, and then a}, 
bad cereal crop. They should, therefore, adopt some means of providing ; 
against either contingency, and to provide themselves with that which 
| would give them not only cheap bread but cheap meat. They were 
destroying, at the present moment, millions of tons per day of that which | 
would meet this evil. Marsh lands had liquid enough to supply them|' 
through the summer season; it was the high lands that wanted the irri- | 
| gating system applied to them; and, ifthey had the means applied by proper! | 
engineering schemes—whether by pumping direct, or by pumping into a 
| reservoir—they would by that means secure a very great blessing to the || 
| whole community at large. He looked upon the scheme as one of national | | 
consideration. It was, no doubt, remarked how little cattle the land would! 
carry at the present moment; but it was clear, if they could secure to the | 
farmer his grass crops and his root crop, never mind what sort of a season | 
| there might be, the land would carry twice as much stock as it now did;|! 
and if it carried twice as much stock, what would be the result? The'| 
farmer would be benefited, the landowner would be benefited, and the con- 
sumer would be benefited, because he would get a cheaper article. This/| 
would solve the riddle to benefit at one and at the same time the land-| | 
owner, the farmer, and the public at large. A witness before the House of | 
Commons had asserted that 50 acres of land was raised in value from £2 to | 
£5 an acre merely by the application of sewage from his own house. He! 
(Mr. Richardson) did not wish to deal with so large a benefit to be de-! 
rived as £5 an acre, as some might think that that was an outside sum, | 
though other persons said it was otherwise. But let the land be only bene- | 
fited to the extent of £1 per acre—and what did £1 per acre represent in 
the fee-simple land?—surely they might take it at 25 or 30 years pur-|/} 
chase. Then came the question as to what would be the cost of applying | | 
this system on to the various grass lands. From the evidence that he 
read, the cost appeared to be £5 an acre for the utilization, of the sewage 
in the way proposed by the irrigation of grass lands generally; therefore, | 
that did not seem, when they came to look at it, to be attended with an}! 
great impracticability, and it could not be said it was impossible to apply it | | 
because of the enormous expense that would have to be incurred. It was a | 
question that must be gone into by degrees. They must begin by small || 
| things, and go on with large ones. A farmer would not be ready to lay || 
down his capital by himself, neither would the landowner; therefore it must 
be a mutual operation between the one and the other. In many cases 
there were circumstances which would prevent the working going on im- || 
| mediately; it must, therefore, be a work of growth; but that it would grow | 
was one of the things he felt as certain of as that he was standing there. It} 
| seemed to him to be the very course which nature pointed out, that they |} 
should return to the soil that which they had taken from it. As to the solid 
| part of the sewage, that should be chemically dealt with in unison with 
| other articles, especially bones; and they must still remember that, when 
| 





! 


they were returning to the soil the solid particles of the sewage, they were || 
returning only that which they had takeu from it. Men consumed the|| 
animals, and the animals had deposited upon the earth that which they had 
| already taken out of the earth; but man refused to return to the earth that 
which was formed from the very consumption of the animal food, and con- 
' sequently they deprived the earth of very much that was due to it. If, by 
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chemical arrangement, they could produce, as he submitted could be done, 
an article that would be fit for the purpose of arable land—and there was 
the point in which he made the distinction—that whilst liquid sewage was 
so applicable to grass land or root crops, the solid particles of sewage might 
be made into a inanure that was applicable for the purpose of arable land, 
and ploughed in to benefit their cereal crops. That seemed the course which 
nature pointed out. ‘They had the elements of manuring the land all 
within the country; there was no necessity for purchasing large quantities 
of manure from abroad; it merely required chemical skill and appliances to 
use what they had. He was, however, of opinion that there was nothing 
sufficiently mature in the schemes which kad been laid before the board to 
warrant their support in dealing with them. There were various schemes, 
but they were mixed up with many other things that were very unsatisfac- 
tory,so that it would be perfectly impracticable to entertain either of them. 
He, therefore, submitted the resolution which he had moved, that all the 
plans should be referred to the Main Drainage Committee, that the several 
gentlemen who had put those schemes before them might be referred to the 
committee, which of course would sit with closed doors, and thus they 
might have before them much matter of a very serious aud important cha- 
racter, which would enable them to arrive at a better conclusion than they 
could at the present moment. 
Mr. Brpcoop seconded the motion. He said the board required a long 
time to come to a proper conclusion upon so momentous a question. It re- 
quired further consideration; and, for a thing which was to be of value for 
|}centuries to come to the metropolis and the nation at large, it mattered 
not whether that consideration extended over one or two years. There 
could not be a more unwise step taken by the board than to arrive hastily 
at a conclusion either on one side or the other. He, therefore, did humbly 
pray and move that the board would not rashly undertake any one of the 
schemes which were before them. In reference to the parties who had kept 
the question before the public for some time past, he thought the London 
public was under a debt of obligation to them. There had been errors, and 
there had been excesses; but the old story they knew was, that “ every 
man thought his own goose a swan.” It might possibly be so; and, with- 
out making any reference at all to individuals, it was possible that they 
took an exaggerated view of the benefits which they proposed to confer. 
The board, however, had nothing to do with that: let them wait, and see 
whether they could not, by judicious waiting, have a further development 
of the question, and whether they could not secure such large advantages 
for their future ratepayers, even if they did not reap an advantage. 


Mr. D'IrraNncer thought the resolution was not sufficiently explicit. 
They must take every precaution in what they did, so that no evil would 
arise to the inhabitants of the metropolis with regard to the nuisance. He 
entirely agreed with all that had been said as to the value of the sewage: 
the only difficulty was, how to apply it in the best manner. Some plans 
involved so much cost, that he feared they could not possibly be carried 
out. They had been spending between three and four millions of money 
to carry it away from the metropolis, and now some plans proposed to ex- 
pend almost that sum to bring it back again. The resolution which he 
} proposed was this:—“ That, inasmuch as the board are bound by various 
|provisions of the several enactments under which their works are carried 
|on so to conduct them as not to cause a nuisance, and that the profitable 
|employment of sewage under the schemes proposed in the tender may in- 
| volve its application to the surface of the land on an extensive scale, they 

cannot be parties to any agreement for such application unless they have 

‘clear information on the localities, nature, and extent of the land to be so 
|dealt with, and satisfactory assurance that the processes to be employed 
/are such as not to cause a nuisance; that none of the tenders received being 
sufficiently clear upon this point, the board, therefore, refer them generally 
to the Main Drainage Committee, in order to obtain essential and detailed 
information, and to confer with the several promoters as to other conditions 
of the advertisements upon which their proposals are neither full nor ex- 
plicit, and generally to consider as to the utilization of the sewage.” He 
thought they would agree that that would be an explanatory resolution, 
and more satisfactory than the former one; he, therefore, proposed it as an 
amendment. 

Mr. Putxirs, in seconding the amendment, said that there could be no 
question whatever that, however the sewage was disposed of, if a nuisance 
were created, the board would be the parties whom the Secretary of State 
would look upon as responsible. It, therefore, became necessary in dealing 
with the matter to take care, in the first instance, that no nuisance was 
ereated by the manner in which the sewage was applied to the land. There 
could be no doubt as to the value of the sewage; and everyone must see 
that, if the board could see far enough to determine as to the application of 
the sewage, they would be conferring incalculable good, not only upon the 
metropolitan ratepayers, but on the country at large; for they would be 
doing that which would, of course, place the poor in a position to get their 
food cheaper, and they would be benefiting the country, the landlords, the 
tenants, and the public. He had gone through all the plans very carefully, 








{ 





recommend that the Main Drainage Committee should have a conference 


certain matters which it was not essentially necessary that the board 
should be informed of. They might then elicit from those parties some- 
thing that would show a decided preference for one of the schemes. At 


the difliculties arising; in the minds of the members of the board in refe- 
rence to responsibility as regarded any nuisance that might be created by 
& concession, the Main Drainage Committee would then be in a position to 
bring up such a report that the board might, with credit to themselves and 
advantage to the public, come to a determination on that very important 
|| scheme. 


position. He did not think Mr. Richardson had clearly established the fact 
that none of the proposals were sufficiently clear to enable them to be 
adopted. He had not cited any points which were not satisfactory to him; 
and taking his speech, he (Mr. Newton) should have thought that there 


his speech was based entirely upon those propositions. He could not con- 
trovert the merit of the general assertions made respecting their duty to 
the earth, seeing that they derived so many advantages from it; but he 
could not exactly see how they were going to profit by enhancing the 
value of the land £1 per acre by devoting this sewage to it at an expense of 
£5 per acre in machinery. 

Mr. Ricnarpson: I said it would improve the annual value of the land 








Mr. Newron said the original outlay would be a very small proportion 
as compared with the working expenses. 

The Cuarrman said he understood the honourable member to state that, 
at anbutlay for machinery and apparatus for distributing the sewage, of 
£5 per acre, it would permanently benefit the land to the extent of £1 per 
annum per acre. 

Mr. Newton said that, if that was Mr. Richardson's assertion, it was 
perfectly incomprehensible to him; for, if there was not to be an annual 
outlay as well as the first outlay, he did not see how the ground could be 
benefited. It was not at all necessary for them to enter upon the question 
as to the value of the sewage; they might fairly accept the statements 
made by those who were desirous of obtaining it. .Considering the vast 
value which had been put upon the sewage by those who had tendered for 
it, he thought the want of clearness, and the whole want of practicability, 
in the matter to have resulted from the circumstance that, whilst some 
gentlemen who had tendered were impressing upon the London ratepayers 
the great loss they would sustain by allowing the sewage to fall into the 
river, they had never treated any communication with their board as a 
bond fide or fixed plan, but had wanted the board to go into a speculation 
as to its uses—thereby thrusting upon the board the necessity of inquiring 
into the practicability of their schemes. For a man to judge competently 
of the utility of the sewage, it required him not only to be an engineer, but 
a chemist; and not only a chemist and an engineer, but also an agricul- 
turist; and if he were not all three, he could not form an opinion of the 
real utility to which the sewage might be devoted. They were told that 
they had no need to complain of the system of tendering, because they were 
not asked to run any risk; they were not asked to devote a farthing 
towards the outlay, but merely to be recipients of certain profits. He 
entirely differed from that statement. He thought they were called upon 
to run considerable risk, for, if they started upon the premises that the 
sewage was of real value, they ran the risk of losing that value, whatever 
it might be, if they did not carefully understand the scheme about to be 
adopted. One gentleman said that the sewage, properly used, was worth 
to the metropolis more than £700,000 per annum. Suppose they put it at 
half a million per annum—suppose its value to the board was half a million, 
as was shown by figures wb warn certainly to the satisfaction of the 
gentlemen who used them; if it was worth half a million a year, it was 
worth a capital sum of 10 millions. Now, if they, with that commodity 
worth 10 millions of money, entered into a scheme which eventually proved 
useless, they would have lost that 10 millions of money, because they 
would guarantee the sewage to the gentleman who —— to use it in 
perpetuity, and would have no power of recalling it. Were they prepared, 
upon the information they had of the tenders that had been submitted, and 
the calculations which were not vouched to, to entertain a scheme which 
would take entirely away from the board for ever and ever that which, 
upon the showing of the gentleman, was worth 10 millions of money, or 
half a million a year? It must not be supposed that the board was indif- 
ferent to the realization of that sum of money; nothing would delight the 
board more than to have the opportunity of expending half a million in the 
improvement of this great metropolis. They knew full well the difficulties 
and anxieties which every member of the board experienced, when he was 
endeavouring to effect some great improvement for his own district, in not 
being enabled to see his way clear for the funds; and if they would be 
enabled, by the sale of that commodity—which he believed to be valuable, 
and which he believed would ultimately prove to be valuable—to realize 
an amount that would put aside all those difficulties, the board would 
prove great benefactors of the metropolis; and they would not be dealing 
unfairly with the promoters. There was not, in any of the plans, any- 
thing which sufficiently explained the manner by which that sum was 
to be realized; nor did he believe that any one of the gentle- 
men had made up his mind as to what they would be justified 
in guaranteeing to the board. If he referred to the tender of Mr. Ellis, 
he should say to him—* You have shown, by elaborate figures, that 
the board would realize from your system of utilizing the sewage, £787,000 
per annum; but the board will take less than that—they will be content 
with £500,000; or, if you will guarantee to the board the payment of 
£250,000 annually, I will promise you that you shall have my vote for the 
concession; and I shall not stop to inquire whether the sewage is of value 
or not.” If Mr. Ellis was not prepared to guarantee to the board the pay- 
ment of £500,000 annually, they would not be justified in accepting his 
figures; that was the conclusion he had come to. A letter had been read 
that day, in which the thing had been put exactly as he had thought for 
some time it ought to be put. It was the first letter from Mr. Nelson, in 
which he said: “ Having arranged a system for the ntilization of sewage, 
by which manure manufactured from it might be disposed of to a very 
large extent, both in England and abroad, and a rent, at a definite rate per 
ton, realized by the board, I should be obliged if you would favour me with 
information respecting the following particulars:—First, whether the board 


| would be willing to take into consideration a tender for a portion only, and 


but he could not see his way clear to carry any of them out. He would | 


with the parties, and that the parties should before that committee detail | 


that comparatively small, of the London sewage.” He then went on to 
ask a series of questions, all of which might be answered in the affirmative; 
and fora small portion of the sewage he proposed to guarantee a certain 
sum. The letter contained a definite offer for whatever quantity was used. 
He (Mr. Newton) was sure that every one must rise from the perusal of the 


| evidence that had been given before the various commissions and com- 


present, for his own part, good as some of them were, he could not give a | mittees of the Houses of Parliament, and the documents which had been 
preference to any one of them; and he did hope that if the board accepted | 


the reference to the Main Drainage Committee, based upon the ground of | tobe wall desteusted upon the subject. If that were so, he fully agreed 


given to the world by the scientific men of the country, with a knowledge 
that there are great differences of opinion in the minds of those most likely 


| with Mr. Nelson that the thing should have small beginnings, and that it 


should grow; by so doing, they prevented themselves from being com- 
mitted to any great length of time, either to one hundred years or to a per- 


| petuity, by the acceptance of something which might be superseded, in the 
| course of a few years, by some chemical discovery by which sewage might 


Mr. Newron thought the amendment was preferable to the original pro- | 


be much more beneficially used than was proposed at the present time. He 
thought, therefore, there would be a very great advantage in deferring the 
matter, and inviting the gentlemen who had tendered before the committee 


| to give information upon such points as were not clear; and he would like 
| it to be put to them at the committee, whether they were prepared to gua- 
| ranteeyin some efficient manner, the payment of a distinct sum for a certain 


were several of those propositions that were satisfactory to him, because | 
| not treat on any satisfactory basis until that had been done. 


number of years, taking the responsibility upon themselves. They could 
There was in 
the metropolis a growing feeling in favour of entertaining this question and 


| in favour of the board doing something; and he thought they ought to be 
| very much gratified that that feeling did exist, for the board, and the local 


boards under it, had too much reason to complain of the comparative in- 


| difference with which the affairs of the metropolis were regarded by the 


| 


ratepayers generally. He hoped, when they had the committee, they would 
take down as much evidence as could be obtained, so as to make the ques- 








£1 per acre, at a gross original outlay of £5 per acre. 
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tion clear and practicable. He fully agreed with Mr. Richardson that it 
was their duty to make some return to the earth for the benefits which they 
derived from it; and he thought that this reason, conjoined with the more 
tical reason of berefiting the treasury of the board, and, consequently, 
the metropolis, should weigh with them in the consideration of the im- 
t question; and he sincerely hoped that their deliberations would 
enable them to come to some conclusion by which the great consummation 
they so much desired might be achieved. 

Mr. Dixon entirely oo with what Mr. Newton had said. He should 
be most happy to attend the Main Drainage Committee, and, as far as his 
practical knowledge went, to offer suggestions to the committee for their 
consideration. Independent of the advantages they might derive from the 
sale of the sewage, they would be conferring incalculable benefit if they 
cleared the river from the nuisance. He hoped, however, that they would 
be very careful in what they did; but if any satisfactory plan could be 
adopted, he felt most strongly that it would be very beneficial to the town 
and to the ratepayers. 

Mr. Cotuinson thought the assistance of the board might be offered to 
persons who would tender, or desire to tender, to take the sewage in small 

rtions. He was of opinion that if a perpetual cession of the sewage were 
made, it would necessarily be a loss to the metropolis. In any one of the 
proposals made, there was nothing tangible for the metropolis to take, at 
all events, for twenty or twenty-five years. The promoters required a con- 
cession for a long period of years, and the board would only be entitled to 
a portion of the surplus profits; the public, therefore, at large would get 
very little benefit. He strongly recommended that a concession should be 
of a small quantity of the sewage, as by that means its market value would 
be known, and they would know how best to dispose of it. He would like 
to know whether they could not obtain powers to convey the sewage to 
small stations, so that it might be available for persons in different locali- 


cultivated, and by that means they would certainly gain experience, and 
that was what they wanted beyond all things. 

Mr. Freeman said it must not be understood that by referring the sub- 
ject to the Main Drainage Committee, it would be referred to a small com- 
mittee; on the contrary, they would all be able to take part in its consi- 
deration. He did not wish to make any remark upon the facts which had 
been brought forward by Mr. Richardson as to the value of the sewage. 
He (Mr. Freeman) believed he was an enthusiast, and that if they looked 
into the majority of those facts which he brought forward, they would not 
hold good at all. There could be no denying that it was a most important 
question, not only with regard to the value of the sewage, but also with 
regard to clearing the river. In the next place, it was far better that they 
should use the sewage in a profitable manner, if possible, than let it run to 
waste. At the present moment the commercial value of the sewage was a 
speculation. One gentleman said it was worth so much, and another gen- 
tleman said it was commercially worth scarcely anything. That difficulty 
stood in their way in regard to accepting the tenders; but the question 
was, whether they were to leave it entirely to the persons tendering, with- 
out assisting in any way to solve the question and to find out its value. 
He was afraid, unless they did begin in some such way as that, by obtaining 
some small portion in order that its value might be proved, it would be a 
difficult thing for them to arrive at the commercial value of the sewage in 
anything like the next fifty or one hundred years. 

r. CRELLIN said the difficulty he found in disposing of the sewage, in 
the first instance, was the dread of creating a public nuisance; and it was 
that particular point that was constantly urged when they had to deter- 


dispose of it. He was not at all surprised that great interest had been 
excited out of doors because of the statement which had been made 
by different persons that the value of the sewage was worth between 


liberal as Mr. Newton, who was willing to secure a quarter of a million an 
annum, because, if the party who suggested the figures upon which Mr. 
Newton calculated had made those calculations correctly—and he would 


satisfied with so small a sum asa quarter of a million. The proposition 
made was that, after paying 5 per cent. to the shareholders, and the working 
expenses, the remainder should be divided between the board and the com- 
pany. Mr. Newton had forgotten that the £787,000 which had been sug- 
gested was only half of the profit; and, although he should be glad to see 
the shareholders well remunerated for their risk, he did not think they 
should have so much as that. 

Mr. Lamin thought the value of the sewage very much exaggerated. 
All the cases referred to were in small towns in the country, where the 
drainage or sewage was of a very different character from the London 
sewage. They would do no good by the — going into the drainage 
committee in the shape now proposed. He should like very much to test 
one of the tenders, but he really did not know how many bond fide tenders 
there were before them. He proposed, with a view of testing the capability 


|as the Main Drainage Committee might require. 

The CHatrMan said he understood the object of the question being 
referred to the Main Drainage Committee was to enable them to examine 
in detail the propositions which had been placed before them. 


advertisement; therefore, none of the gentlemen tendering could say they 
were being hardly dealt with, when their tenders were not explicit. He 
did not express an opinion as to whether the advertisement was a wise one; 
but at any rate it had not been complied with. It would not matter if the 
subject was not definitely settled for a year or two. They had no business 
to give away to any company or set of gentlemen that which might, in ten 
or twenty yom time, be of immense value in reducing the rates. Even if 
a series of experiments were organized, at the expense of the board, he 
believed it would be to the ultimate advantage of the ratepayers. He 
advised that every one of those gentlemen that had ‘given tenders should 
be examined before them. They should endeavour to obtain information 
from everybody and anybody who was willing to give information; and 
then to make a report giving the result. They might then be in a position 
to ask for tenders for the whole of the sewage or any portion. His impres- 
sion was that they ought to be great salesmen, and ought to be certain as to 
the article they had in hand, how they could supply it, and what it was 
worth. He thought the general subject should be referred to the consi- 
deration of a committee—whether Main Drainage or otherwise; he cared 
not what it was so long as it was a thoughtful and earnest committee. 

Mr. Ricnarpson asked if he might be allowed to change the resolution 
to the following form:—“ That inasmuch as none of the tenders have com- 
plied with the terms of the advertisement, the subject of the utilization of 








of one of the tenders, the board should offer a concession of certain sewage | 
|to Lord Torrington and others, subject. to such modifications and securities | 


; were likely to prove a nuisance. 


ties. It would then be tried on different kinds of soil and soils differently | 


mine, not what should be done with the sewage, but where they were to | 


take it for granted that he had made them correctly—he should not be | 


| mael) would tell him that that “merely” required a great deal of considera- 
| tion, 


| with the cost that would have to be gone to, to deposit the sewa 
Mr. SANDERS said that none of the tenders fulfilled the terms of the | My - 4 : 1 tian gf non 


£1,000,000 and £2,000,000 per annum. He would not wish to be quite so | diate neighbourhood. 





the sewage of the metropolis be referred to the Main Drainage Committee, 
for their consideration.” 

Mr. D’IrrANcEeR: Perhaps I may be allowed to join that at the end of 
my amendment. 

The CHarrMAN said he thought the board were bound to do justice to 
the parties tendering, as they had gone to great trouble and expense, and 
they ought at all events to be heard. 

Mr. Richardson’s motion was then put to the board, and lost. 

Mr. D'Iffanger’s amendment was carried, and stood as the original motion. 

Mr. Sanpners then proposed the following amendment:—“ That inas- 
much as none of the tenders have complied with the terms of the advertise- 
ment, the tenders on the subject of the utilization of the sewage of the 
metropolis be referred to the Main Drainage Committee, for further con- 
sideration and report.” He said that put the subject more simply and 
clearly. He did not think it wise for the board to express any opinion as 
to what was their duty by Act of Parliament, they knew their duty, and 
they ough#to do it. They should not express any opinion as to their works 
being a nuisance. The public had confidence in the board, and were not 
afraid that they were going to annoy them; and he thought it was very 
unwise that they should express an opinion as to,what the effect of the 
distribution of the sewage on the land would be. The tenders did not 
comply entirely with the terms of the advertisement; the subject was open 
for further consideration, and therefore he proposed that the whole affair 
should be reconsidered. He begged to move the amendment. 

Mr. Ricnarpson seconded it. ; 

Mr. Newron said he thought Mr. Sanders considered that Mr. D'Iffanger's 
resolution aimed some censure at their present works, or asserted that they 
He (bir. Newton) did not understand the 
resolution to do anything of the sort. It simply recited a portion of the 
Act of Parliament, or rather the spirit of the various Acts of Parliament, 
and said, “that inasmuch as the board are bound by various provisions 
of the several enactments under which their works are carried on, so to 
conduct them as not to cause a nuisance.” Nobody could doubt that the 
board were bound by that; and that being so, it was a fair view to start 
from, because if it could be shown that it would cause a nuisance it was 
their duty to resist it, and if there was not sufficient information on that 
part of the question they should have it before they proceeded. The reso- 
lution went on to say—“and that the profitable employment of sewage 
under the schemes proposed in the tender may involve its application to 
the surface of the land on an extensive scale, they cannot be parties to any 
agreement for such application, unless they have clear information on the 
localities, nature, and extent of the land to be so dealt with, and satisfactory 
assurance that the processes to be employed are such as not to cause a 
nuisance.” They were bound to hear the statements of those gentlemen 
who had made tenders, and it would wy be courteous to give them some 
reason why the board could not accept their tenders at the present stage of 
the proceedings and without further information. It was clear that the 
object of both the motion and amendment was the same—to refer it toa 
committee, with a view to get the greatest amount of information they 
could upon the question, not only as regarded the tenders, but as to anv 
other scheme that might be brought before the committee. The resolution 
expressed it in a manner which would be more acceptable to the public 
and to those who had tendered than the amendment did, which was a mere 
emphatic declaration that they would not do a certain thing, and that they 
would do another, without condescending to state a single reason. 


Mr. CARPMAEL said that some years back, a gentleman who made him- 
self very largely noted with regard to the distribution of manure, proposed 
a scheme, and to a large extent carried it out, for carrying in large barges 
the sewage of a town of Yorkshire. Those barges were taken up the 
navigable canals and rivers, and the manure was covered over the imme- 
It became such a nuisance that they were soon 
ordered away, and were never permitted to carry out the plan. Again, 
some years back, a company was started in the metropolis, and they pro- 
posed to toss the manure on to the garden ground in the suburbs. That 
scheme was also prevented on account of its great objections. It, there- 
fore, became of large importance to the board to know where the sewage, 
if used without deodorization, was to be applied, because that was one of 
the most important things the board had to observe in regard to dealing 
with that mass. They must bear in mind that their quantities came up 
to millions and millions. That the distribution of the sewage over certain 
classes of land was highly desirable, no one could doubt, and the only 

uestion they had to solve was, supposing it was used ina state of solu- 
tion, «.¢., in its present fluid state, that they must distribute it over a very 
large area of country. Then they must ascertain where those large areas 
were, in order that they might judge whether the distribution of the sewage, 
if not deodorized, would be likely to cause a nuisance. There remained 
two points to be ascertained, the large area over which it could be used, 
and the cost at which they could deposit it on the land from time to time, 
as it was ready to receive it. There were not many spots within the area 
of the metropolis that could have sewage pumped on them. (No,no.) A 
gentleman said “No, no.” His enthusiasm was such that he thought it 
was merely a mechanical problem as to the pumping; but he (Mr. Carp- 


Not one of the tenders had dealt with the subject. There was a 
large number of figures in one of the tenders, but not one of them had dealt 


a given area, and the benefit to be derived from it. At present, there 
was nothing in a tangible form that the board could come to a resolution 
upon, except the tenders. Let the whole go to the committee that they 
might investigate it; let them have the several persons tendering before 
them, and, if they could give them satisfactory explanations, he would 
only be too glad to assist in getting that great return that some expected. 
To utilize the whole of that vast fluid would require a very large outla 

with regard to original plant, and there would be a large annual expendi- 
ture in the matter of power, as it was proposed that the whole should be 
raised 400 feet. With regard to the distribution, it became a large water 
company; and everybody knew by experience that there was a very large 
establishment of engineers, turncocks, and others, employed in the distri- 
bution. If they only took the account of one large water company, deli- 
vering a certain quantity of water every year, they would find it would go 
into £5,000,000 or £6,000,000 in the first outlay, and a very large expendi- 
ture afterwards. The sewage was highly valuable; and the only thing 
was, had they materials before them, or could they get them—for it was 
their duty to get them if they could get them—to enable them to come to 
a right conclusion. At present, he had no hesitation in saying that they 
had not, from the tenders, such information as would justify them in coming 
to any conclusion about the matter; and the only thing they could do was 
to send the question back to the committee, to invite the promoters of the 
various schemes to tell them all they knew, and then to test it with the 
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best experience they could bring to bear upon the matter. Then, and not 
till then, ought they to decide what course of action the board would take 
with regard to the sewage of this metropolis. 
Mr. Sanders’ amendment wes then put, and lost. A division was claimed; 
when there appeared— 
For Mr. D'Iffanger’s motion . 
Forthe amendment . . 


Majority... . 
The board then adjourned. 





THE GAS QUESTION IN YARMOUTH. 


At a Meeting of the Town Council acting as the Local Board of Health, 
held on Monday, the 30th ult.,the committee appointed to consider the 
question of lighting the public lamps reported that they met on Friday, the 
20th of November—the Mayor presiding—and took into consideration the 
letters of the gas oneer of the 17th of July, 1862, and the 15th of Se 
tember, 1863. The first, from the chairman of the gas company, Mr. T. 
Brightwen, addressed to. the town-clerk, was to the effect that the company 


| consumption of gas increased, these prices should be reduced. The Gas 





taken into consideration a resolution of the Board of Health committee, 
“That it would be desirable to light the public lamps during the whole of 
the winter months, from the 29th of September to the 25th of March, from 
one hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise, instead of omitting, as 
under the present contract, the five nights at and nearest the full moon; 
and, during the summer months, from the 25th of March to the 29th of 
September, from one hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise, except 
during five nights at and nearest the full moon. That for such lighting the 
board pay £3. 5s. per lamp.” The company declined the offer; but, after 





mature consideration, and upon what they believed to be substantial grounds, 
they named £3. 12s. 6d. as the minimum price at which they could under- 
take to light the public lamps. Mr. Brightwen added, that the company 
would be willing to light the lamps every night during the year, from one | 
hour after sunset until one hour before sunrise, for £3. 15s. per lamp. In | 
the next letter, signed by Mr. Willis, the secretary, the attention of the 
town-clerk was directed to the 48th section of the company’s Act, by which 
it was to be observed that the sum to be paid by the local board was the 
lowest price charged to private consumers. By way of estimate, and not of | 
contract, the price per lamp, for lighting every night during the year, from 
one hour after sunset to one hour before sunrise, would be £5. 10s. 4d. If | 
paid within two months of the 25th of March and the 29th of ee 
4s. 9d. would be allowed as discount, or £5. 5s. 7d. perlamp. Price per 
lamp for lighting every night, except the three nights at and nearest the | 
full of the moon, from one hour after sunset to on2 hour before sunrise, 
would be £5. 0s. 2d., or, if paid as before mentioned, s discount of 4s. 3d. 
would be allowed—total, £4. 15s. 11d. per lamp. Price per lamp, for light- | 
ing during the hours they were now lighted under the last contract, at the 
present price, would be £3. 12s.; discount, 2s. 10d.; net, £3. 9s. 2d. The | 
total expenditure for the public lamps was, till this notice was given, about | 
£880 per annum. The amount now demanded by the gas company for gas | 
to be supplied to the public lamps for lighting them every night, was an | 
increase above the company previous demand of £1.10s. 7d. per lamp, or | 
about £450 per annum. he amount for lighting every night, except | 
| during the three nights at or nearest the full of the moon, was an increase 
jabove the previous demand of £1. 3s. 5d. per lamp, or £345 per annum; and 
|the amount for lighting for the same hours as under the last contract, and 
which was very unsatisfactory, and considered a high rate, was increased | 
9s. 2d. per lamp, or £135 per annum. This large increase was demanded, | 
notwithstanding that the profits now divisible amongst the shareholders in | 

ie gas company were to be considerably less than prior to the passing of | 
the Gas Act. The question was one in which the town at large was greatly 
interested, as the increase in price now demanded would increase the board's 
rate 2d.in the pound per annum on the amount required by the company | 
last year, if the lamps were lighted from sunset to sunrise every night. The 
gas company had reduced the price of gas to private consumers from ds. to 
4s. 9d. per 1000 feet; but the increased price now demanded for lighting the 
public lamps would amount to more than the reduction made. For in- 
stance, the total reduction to private consumers would amount to about 
£400 per annum; while the total increase required of the public in another 
shape would be about £450 perannum. The committee considered that the 
rate both to the public and private consumers was much too high, and ought | 
to be reduced. Under the above circumstances, the town-clerk had been | 
directed to ascertain at what price another company would light the public 
lamps, and also directed him to procure an estimate of the price at which | 
new works could be constructed and gas supplied, not only to the public 
lamps but to private consumers. 

A —— had accordingly been made by Mr. George Wilson Stevenson, 
C.E., F.G.S., which was dated from Halifax, Nov. 2, 1863, and was to this 
effect :—He recommended that the company should be emphatically a “ cas 
consumers company,” in which consumers, whether shareholders or not, 
should enjoy a proportionate advantage in the success of the operations. The | 
present consumption of gas in Yarmouth was about 32,400,000 cubic feet, of 
which 28,956,000 feet were taken by private consumers and 3,444,000 feet 
by the =— lamps. If the corporation desired to light the lamps every 
night all the year round, from one hour after sunset to one hour before 
sunrise, with a full flame, this would bring the consumption to 5,740,000 
feet per annum. He would assume at least an equal division of business 
with the existing company, and add 14,478,000 feet as the probable demand 
from private consumers, making together about 20 million feet as the total : 
quantity which the Consumers Company would be a to deliver. This, 
with a leakage of 10 per cent., would involve a make of about 22 million 
feet a year, or 123,000 feet a day in mid-winter. The total cost for retorts, 
retort-house, condensers, purifying-house and sheds, distribution of appa- 
ratus, consisting of nearly 12 miles of pipes, service-pipes for 700 consumers, 
engineering, legal expenses, working capital, &c., &c., he estimated at 
£16,540. This sum, however, did not include anything for land, or meters, 
or lamp-pillars. The first would be leasehold, and form a small item in the 
annual expenses; the second would be provided by a company, on terms 
favourable to this company; and thé third would be provided by the cor- 
poration. The revenue and profits to be derived from the undertaking 
might be concisely and accurately stated; and they might take as a guide 
the published accounts of the existing company, taken in connexion with 
the evidence given before Parliament in the last session. The company 
made, last year, 36 million feet, and sold 29,360,000, thus showing a leakage 
of 18 per cent. The cost of producing this 36 million feet of gas was 
£3787, which gave 30°95d., or nearly 2s. 7d., as the cost to the com- 
pany of each thousand feet at the consumers meters. If the leakage | 
of the company had been 10 per cent. (more than which the com- | 





| professional services in the shares of the company, and to find a contractor | 
| of the highest repute who would execute the works within his estimate; | 
| and, if desired, a lessee who would take them for a term of years, guaran- 


| public. 


pany ought not to permit), the cost price would: have been under 2s. 4d. 
per 1000 feet. A comparison of these figures with the selling price-of 

was quite sufficient to show that the trade of gas making was.a lucrative 
one, and that the Yarmouth Gas Company had not lost sight of their own 
interests in charging about 100 per cent. upon the cost price of it. He 
should recommend the Consumers Company to sell it as follows:—Income: 
14,500,000 feet to be supplied to private consumers, and'5,740,000 feet to be 
supplied to the public lamps, at 4s. per 1000 feet, £4048; less discount to 
large consumers, £300. Total income, £3748. Expenditure: 20,240,000 
feet of gas, costing 2s. 4d. per 1000 feet, and 2d. for contingencies, £2530. 
Allow 7} per cent. profit on £16,540 capital, £1218. Total, £3748. As the 


Consumers Company ought to give their customers the benefit of all profits 
over 6 per cent. If this were arranged, the price would be: lower than 4s. 
per 1000 feet to commence with. ere was, undoubtedly, a fair opening 
for another gas company in Yarmouth. The present works being at the 
extreme south end of the town, the lighting of the north end would become 
every year more difficult, as buildings extended northward. Works, there- 
fore, erected at that end of the town would supply all that part and the 
centre of the town, while the existing works might supply the district to 
which they were adjacent. In no other business could such a monopoly as 
the present company had enjoyed for years, and sought to perpetuate, have 
continued for a a day; especially as that m ly hi bled its 
fifty proprietors (of whom only eighteen were resident) to remunerate 
themselves with £3000 a year upon a capital of only £27,000. The price 
of gas in Yarmouth was quite out of proportion to its cost, and more than 
in neighbouring towns where the value of materials and labour were 
greater. At Norwich and Ipswich the price was only 4s. per 1000 feet, | 
with discounts to large consumers and punctual payers; while in Yarmouth, | 
with easy transit for coals, low port dues, and no dock or quay dues, the | 
charge for gas was much higher. If the present company were allowed to 

make any |! additional expenditure upon their works, without competi- 
tion, the public would have to wait for many years before they obtained a | 
proper reduction in the exorbitant price now demanded from them. Mr. | 
Stevenson concluded by saying that he was prepared to take payment for | 








teeing a good rate of interest upon the capital. | 
The committee, however, recommended, in order to avoid disputes with | 
the gas company, both as to the price of lighting and the value of corpo- 
rate property—of which notice had been given by the company to take the | 
same— | 
1. That the Local Board of Health guarantee, in such a manner as should I 
be agreed upon, to the shareholders of the gas company, the interest 
of 84 upon the present capital of the company. 


| 
2. That the Local Board pay the debts and execute the contracts of the 


gas company up to the time of settlement. | 
3. If necessary, the Local Board, at their expense, procure an Act next 
session, to carry into effect these arrangements. 
4. That the works of the gas company be vested. by the Act in the Local 
Board of Health, and any deficiency made good by the Local Board’s 
rates, and any profit to go in reduction of the rates. 


The committee conceived that by this means all complaint by the gas con- 
sumers would be removed. That the saving in the cost of the land, and 
litigation, &c., and by the board being enabled to borrow money at a less | 
rate of interest, and in other ways, must be a considerable saving to the 
ratepayers, and no loss could accrue to them. That as far as the share- | 
holders in the gas company were concerned, they had now only an interest 
in the gas-works to the extent of £2550 per annum, being 84 per cent. upon 
the capital of £30,000; and the committee considered that they would be || 
placed in a much better position than at present or at any future time, and 
they would be free from competition. If the gas poss. i 2 were inclined to 
meet the board and town in an amicable spirit, terms and differences might | 
be arranged; but, if the company were resolved to maintain the present | 
high price of gas, the board considered it to be their duty to protect the 
The committee recommended the board to contract with any new | 
company for lighting the public lamps and buildings at 4s. per 1000 feet, || 
and offer to lease to such company a piece of corporation land upon the || 
same terms as the land had been leased to the existing company; and give | 
leave to the new company to lay down pipes and mains through the soil of || 
the corporation, and under the roads, &c. The committee concluded by || 





| saying that, if a new company were formed, it would be a great boon to the | 


consumers and ratepayers. 

The Mayor, as chairman of the committee, moved the adoption of the 
report. 

Mr. W. Worsuir described the report as a garbled and unfair one, and 
said that certain letters received from the gas company had been omitted, 
which would, if inserted, have given the question a different complexion 
from what it now assumed. He complained of the offensive term “ mono- 
poly,” which had been so freely used in the report, and of the one-sided | 
way in which it was drawn up. He was opposed, therefore, to its being 
circulated in its present form, and moved that it be referred back to the 
committee to state the whole facts. 

The Town-CLEeRK said he was not aware that any letters had been 
omitted; and, 

The Mayor observed that the company would have an opportunity of 
answering the report publicly, if they had anything to complain of. If any || 
letters were omitted, they could be added to the report. | 

Mr. WorsuHip complained of the whole proceeding on the part of the || 
committee. The Act would never have been applied for were it not for the | 
difference between the company and the town authorities, which on the | 
part of the latter became of a personal character. It was incorrect to say || 
the company had had large profits, as they did not average from the com- | 
mencement more than 4 per cent.,and the Act expressly provided for a 
certain amount of dividend, any excess above that to be divided among the 
consumers. The money spent in litigation was little or nothing to the 
company, but to the consumers every penny spent was injurious. 

Mr. Preston observed that the gas company had shown a willingness to 
meet the wishes and interests of the public, by a reduction from 5s. to 
4s, 9d. since the passing of the Act. 

Mr. Scorr: Yes, but gas costs us more now than when it was 5s. 
(Laughter.) 

The report was ordered to be printed and circulated, together with the 
letters referred to by Mr. Worship, and has been since issued with the fol- 
lowing correspondence by way of addenda:— 
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[Copy.] 
Letter from the Clerk of the Local Board to the Directors of the Gas Company. 
Great Yarmouth, Sept. 23, 1863. 


Gentlemen,—I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your secretary’s letter of the 15th 
instant with an estimate for the price of gas for the public lamps. I have laid it 
before the committee appointed by the corporation to ider that question. 

The committee direct me to call your attention to your letter of the 17th of 
July, 1862, in which the directors then, upon what they state to be a “‘ sound prin- 
ciple, and after most mature consideration, and upon what they believed to be most 
substantial grounds,” 

Offered to light the public lamps every night, per lamp, for . £315 0 

For which same service the company now require tobe paid £5 5 7 
or an increase of £450 per annum on all the lamps, and in the same proportion for 
lamps lighted during shorter periods, 

The committee are aware of clause 48, inserted by the gas company in their Act, 
but from the wording of that clause, and the clause in the General Act, the company 
can agree to light the public lamps upon any reasonable terms. 

The committee consider that the rate of 4s. 9d. per 1000 as too high a rate for the 
consumer. At Ipswich it is now only 4s. per 1000. 

According to the calculation of the committee, the amount of increase for the public 
lames, if lighted every night, will be rather more than the reduction of 3d. per 1000 
to all the private consumers, so that, although the amount of profit to the company, 
under their Act, is to be much less than before that Act passed, yet the gas company 
will actually receive more money for gas; and the gas consumers, whilst supposing 
they have a reduction of 3d. per 1000, will have to pay rather more than that 
amount in the increase to the Board of Health rates, made necessary by the in- 
creased charge for the public lamps. 

The committee direct me to say, that they cannot, for the Local Board of Health, 
ome to such terms for lighting the public lamps, as mentioned in your secretary’s 
etter. 

_ They are advised that they can even have separate works constructed here for 
lighting the public and buildings (and which, under the local Acts, they con- 
sider they can do) at a less price, including the manufacture, interest, and deprecia- 
tion, than is now demanded by the gas company. If the gas company will agree to 
reasonable terms for lighting the public lamps, the committee are prepared to enter 
into a contract for that purpose. 

If not, they feel that they must recommend the local board not to enter into any 
fresh contract with the company, but to require the gas company to light their lamps 
under the powers of the Gas Act, for such time as the board deem requisite, and as 
soon as possible procure the public lamps and buildings to be lighted by other means. 

The committee, however, beg me to state that they wish to avoid ail further dis- 

utes with the company, either as to the price of gas, or the price of the corporation 

d, or leaseholds, or the rentals, and if the company will entertain the following 
proposals, they will recommend them to the local board (viz.)— 

1. That the Local Board of Health guarantee, in such manner‘ae shall be agreed 
upon, to the shareholders of the gas company, the interest of 84 per cent. upon the 
present capital of the company. 

2. That the local board pay the debts and execute the contracts of the gas com- 
pany, up to the time of settlement. 

3. That the local board, at their expense, procure an Act in the next session, to 
carry into effect these arrangements, the Act to be approved on behalf of the company. 

That the maximum price of gas be reduced by that Act to 4s. 6d. per 1000 
feet. At which price the committee feel sure the local board can supply the gas. 

5. That the works of the gas company be vested by that Act in the local board, 
and any deficiency be made good by the board’s rates, and any profit go in reduction 
of those rates. 

The committee conceive that, by this arrangement, all complaint by the gas con- 
sumers would be removed. That the saving in the cost of the land and litigation, 
and by the board being enabled to borrow money at a less rate of interest, and in 
other ways, must be a considerable saving to the ratepayers, and no loss can accrue 
to them. That, as far as the shareholders in the gas company are concerned, the 
committee consider that they would be placed in a much better and more certain 
position than at present, or at any future time; they would be for ever free from 
competition, their interest would be regularly paid, their shares would be of greater 
value to them than they can ever be in any other manner, and a clause might be 
inserted in the Act, by which the shares might be redeemable at a fair price; and 
the directors would, moreover, be relieved from the complaints that must arise be- 
tween buyer and seller, from the unpleasant position of working for the benefit of 
the — only, which will be the case after payment of their interest. 

The committee conceive that if the gas company are inclined to meet the board 
and town in an amicable spirit, terms similar to these proposals may be arranged, 
and all differences that may have arisen will be amicably settled, and future diffi- 
culties avoided. (Signed) Cuar.es Cory, Clerk. 

To the Directors of the Gas Company. 





[Cory]. 
Reply of W. Worship, Esq., Solicitor to the Gas Company, to the Clerk to the 
joard, 
Great Yarmouth, Sept. 26th, 1863. 


Dear Sir,—The directors of the gas company yesterday showed me your letter to 
them of the 23rd, and your prior correspondence with them, respecting the lighting 
of the public lamps. 

In reference to that portion of your letter in which you say that the local board 
cannot agree to the terms mentioned in the secretary’s letter, I have advised the 
directors that it is in effect a notice not to supply the public lamps, and as the 29th 
instant, when the existing contract expires, is so near at hand, and as I am sure it 
cannot be the intention of your board that the lamps should not be lighted, I must 
beg of you, on or before that day, to give the notice you suggest requiring the com- 
pany to light the lamps for some specified time, and during certain specified hours. 
For whatever gas may be thus d, the company must charge at the rate 
specified by the 48th section of their Act. 

I entirely dissent from the opinion you express, that under the powers of the 
general Gas Act the company are in a position to contract to light the public lamps, 
btm any other terms of remuneration than those which the Special Act expressly 

efines, 

I am well advised when I say positively that they cannot. 

I observe the extracts you quote from the directors letter of July, 1862, and 
though I do not know that any good can arise out of the discussion, yet I would 
remind you that the past and present powers of the company are widely different. 
In July, 1862, they were in a position and anxious to contract to supply the public 
lamps upon terms which, in reference to charges made in other places, appeared to 
be just; but the terms offered were not accepted. The points in dispute then, as 
on former occasions, led to personal differences, and it was mainly to discontinue 
this state of things that the company was induced to go to Parliament. The almost 
unrestricted powers they possessed, now are atan end. The sums they can now 
charge are defined and limited, and they are altogether in the consumers power to 
enforce a reduction of price whenever the earnings exceed the prescribed rate of 
interest on the capital for the time being. This capital, by the Act, is fixed at 
£30,000, It is largely increased by the board’s opposition, though, in reference to 
the bill, as Lord desdale settled it, and as handed to you prior to our going into 
the Lords committee-room, and the Act, the only substantial alteration is the clause 
compelling the company to sell the new shares by auction. Then shortly comes a 

ge expenditure in the construction of new works; and last, but not least, the 
enormous sum required by the Council for their property. To the shareholders and 
directors all this is comparatively immaterial, but to the consumers, who alone have 
to pay the interest, the question is a very serious one, and perhaps you will excuse 
my saying that I never could understand on what principle of fairness the public 
—_ should contribute less towards making up this interest than the private con- 

ere. 

Regarding the committee’s proposals to purchase the works, it seems to me that 
they are exceeding the powers committed to them. Assuredly the directors of them- 
selves cannot settle the question, and on this point I have merely to say that I will 
lose no time in obtaining the shareholders opinion upon any offer the council may be 
Pleased to submit. (Signed) Wittram Worsuir. 
To Charles Cory, Esq. 




















ON MAGNETO-ELECTRICITY, AND ITS APPLICATION TO 
LIGHTHOUSE PURPOSES. 


By F. H. Hotes, Esq. 
(From the Journal of the Society of Arts.) 


As this isa paper on the application of magneto-electricity to lighthouses, 
I will begin by saying a few words on lighthouses themselves, their former 
= on state, and the systems now generally followed in the arrangements 
or lighting. 

Formerly, lighthouses were very few, and were ‘nearly all coal fires on 
high cliffs or towers, and most of them were the property of private indi- 
viduals ; but as shipping increased, so the lighthouse system became more 
and more developed, both in the number of lighthouses and in the improve- 
ment of those already existing. The coal fire gradually gave way to the 
oil lamp and candles; next we find the introduction of spherical mirrors or 
reflectors, and these again were superseded by ic reflectors, sometimes 
to the number of more than thirty in one lantern. After this came the 
introduction of the ‘ Fresnel lens,’”’ which took the place of the reflectors and 
their lamps, however numerous they might be, and required instead one 
certhis ‘"Freenel lens” bas again 1 dl 

is ‘* Fresnel lens”’ in grown, so to k, larger and larger as 
the want of a more powerful light was felt, till it hes now a diameter of 6 
feet and a height of 10; for, to increase the quantity of light, the size of the 
lamp must be increased, and the lens in proportion, or it would have been so 
far out of focus that the intention of the lens would have been frustrated. 

To make these progressive improvements in lighthouses, vast sums of 
money had to be expended ; and now let us see what was the end sought. 
First, to improve the light itself. This is done by the substitution of a lamp of 
four concentric wicks, the largest nearly 4 inches in diameter, for the coal fire. 
If the improvenent had stopped at that it would have been small indeed, but 
this lamp is more under command than the coal fire. The value of the 
introduction of oil is not so much, then, on account of its greater power as 
for its aptitude for the employment of economizing apparatus, whether this 
consists of reflectors or lenses, All incandescent bodies give out rays as it 
were from the centre to the circumference of a sphere; of such rays, only 
those which fall on the sea would be useful to the mariner ; but by means of 
reflectors those rays which would pass inland, or upwards, or downwards, are 
reflected towards any required point, and, by a proper arrangement of a series 
of reflectors, the whole or nearly the whole of the rays ere directed where 
required. The Fresnel lens consists of a middle refracting belt, and a double 
series of reflecting prisms, or zones, as they are gen termed ; and, when 
properly constructed, it has the property of collecting the rays into one 
horizontal beam, so that all the light from the lamp is utilized. Thus, then, 
we see great strides have been made since the introduction of oil lamps, as 
regards the lenticular apparatus—in fact, that may be said to be nearly per- 
fect ; let us then return to the consideration of the light itself for a moment. 

Whether a large or a small lamp be Me see it will make no difference 
in misty weather, so long as the thickness of the flame is the same; fora 
large lamp may be equal to ten or twelve smaller ones, and, if replaced by 
these ten smaller, it will be evident that when one of these is obscured by 
mist the whole of them will be obscured. Quantity of light, then, will not 
add to its power of penetrating mist. By making the large lamp with four 
concentric wicks, the intensity of the light isa little increased, and such a 
lamp will penetrate further through mist in a slight degree. But it is in 
misty and hazy weather that the — is most required; hence, now that 
everything else is nearly perfect in a lighthouse, the authorities, both in this 
country and elsewhere, are directing their attention to the only thing wanting 
to make the whole system perfect—that is, a light capable of Ss 
mist ; and as this power depends on the intensity of the light, and electricity 
is capable of producing the most intense light known, it was naturally loo 
to as the possible means of perfecting the whole system. But the light pro- 
duced by electricity, to be applicable for lighthouses, must be certain and 
constant—not liable to extinctions or any great variations, as the first would 
tend to endanger vessels seeking and not finding the light; and if a fixed light 
had much variation, it might be mistaken for a revolving light. 

Let us now see whether electricity can produce a constant steady or uni- 
form light. Frictional electricity will give a succession of flashes intensely 
vivid, and might be used for the purpose, but for the fact that the slightest 
moisture is sufficient to convey the whole charge to the earth. The various 
forms of galvanic battery are all capable of producing a steady and intense 
light, but still (besides the great expense) they are not applicable, because 
of the necessarily varying current, which becomes weaker and weaker as the 
solution becomes saturated. The magneto-electric machine is then the 
source from which one would naturally expect a light which should be inva- 
riable in its nature, and capable of being continuous for any given time, as 
the current produced by this machine is constant as longas the helices revolve 
= the same speed, and the speed can be easily regulated to any required 
velocity. 

The electricity derived from a magneto-machine is induced in coils of 
wire, by the changing of the magnetic polarity of pieces of soft iron inclosed | 
witbin the coils or helices; and the quantity or intensity of the induced cur- 
rent depends, first, on the amount of magnetism induced in the soft iron 3| 
secondly, on the facility with which the poles of the magnetized soft iron 
can be reversed; thirdly, on the velocity with which the change of —— 
takes place; fourthly, on the length and diameter of the wire forming 
the helices. 

The amount of magnetism induced in the soft iron depends on the size 
and force of the steel magnets employed, and on the weight and softness 
of the iron in the helices; but the weight in practice of the soft iron is! 
limited by the weight of the steel magnets, for, if too heavy, the steel mag-' 
nets will be slowly deprived of their magnetism. To facilitate the change of 
the poles, the soft iron cores of the helices are not solid pieces of iron, but} 
are tubes, single, double, or treble, as it is found by experiment that the) 
same weight of iron, when divided in this manner, loses or takes magnetism 
in much less time than when in a solid form. 

There isa limit to the velocity to be employed when the maximum of 
electricity is required, for this reason. It has already remarked that 
the amount of electricity depends on the t of magnetism taken up, and 
that the soft iron takes time to become saturated, as it may be termed, with 
magnetism ; hence, if the velocity be too great with which the cores move from 
one pole of a magnet to another, there will not be sufficient time for the cores 
to become saturated. But as again the quantity of electricity increases as 
the velocity increases, it is necessary to ascertain this maximum point 
exactly, which is easily done, either by experiment or calculation, based on 
certain data. The length and diameter of the wire require to be different, 
according to the current required ; for a short thick wire forming the helices 
represents a galvanic battery composed of a dozen, say, of very large pairs of 
plates, whilst a long thin wire would represent a battery composed of thou- 
sands of small plates. In other words, supposing the size of the helices to 
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are composed of thick short wires, quantity is ob- 


remain the same, if th 
of long thin wires, intensity will by the result. 


tained ; but if ccm 


From all this it results that there are certain laws known and established, 
by which a magneto-electric machine can be made to give a current of any 
given amount of electricity, with any given ratio between its quantity and 
in’ 


Having seen on what the production of the current depends, the next 
point to observe is the peculiar nature of this induced current. It differs 
essentially from a galvanic current in this, that while the helices are re- 
volving, the direction of the current is reversed, as the core of soft iron passes 
each consecutive pole of the steel magnets. 

It now remains to explain how the current generated in the wires of the 
helices is to be withdrawn from the machine. In the first place, all the 
helices are connected in two, or four, or more series, and in doing this great 
care must be observed that the direction of the coil of every alternate helix 
is in an —_ direction, that is, if one is wound as a right-hand screw, 
the next should be as a left-hand screw, or what amounts to the same thing, 
supposing all wound in the same direction, then the two inner ends of the 
wires must be joined of, say, numbers one and two, and the two outer ends 
of the wires of numbers two and three, and so on through the series; and 
lastly, the terminals of the series might be soldered into two insulated discs 
and then led from the machine by two pieces of metal kept in contact with 
the outer surfaces of these discs by a slight spring; such an arrangement 
allows the alternating current to pass from the machine, and such a current 
will produce a light, but this light has certain disadvantages. It is never 
white, but always more or less blue or brownish ; in fact, it is like the elec- 
tric light obscured by placing it behind a flame from spirits of wine. It is 
also extremely injurious to the eyes, both from its colour and its tremulous- 
ness ; I, therefore, do not use this current, but in its stead I convert this con- 
stantly-inverting current into two that flow from the machine in one direction 
only. This is accomplished thus :—One half of the helices are arranged so as 
to arrive on the poles of the magnet at the instant that the other half are 
—_ midway between the poles. Thus there are two distinct currents ; 
and what may be called the dead point, that is, the point when the current 
inverts in one series, occurs exactly at the time when the other current is at 
its maximum, so that if now the inverted currents can be again inverted in 
both of these distinct currents, and that the two now flowing in one direction 
can be united as one compound current, it is evident that the result will be 
a current nearly as uniform as that from a galvanic. battery, with the advan- 
tage of equable continuity. This is done by the two commutators, which 
eonsist each of two insulated rings of metal, of such a form at the periphery 
that two rollers or rubbers change sides from one disc to the other at the 
same instant that the current is reversed. Then, by combining the two com- 
mutators, a combined current is obtained that will produce a constant white 
light or perform any of the other functions of the galvanic current, and in a 
more perfect manner, as it is more uniform in its action. 

A steady and constant current thus obtained from the magneto-electric 
machine is only one part of the problem of producing a constant and steady 
light, and, although the most important part, still it would be perfectly use- 
less without an efficient lamp or regulator. In order to understand this, it 
is necessary to explain that the carbon points used for nga: the light or 
for converting a portion of the electric current into light, are consumed, and 
that the rate of consumption is irregular, owing to the irregularities in the 
structure of the substance used—which is the kind of graphite deposited in 
the gas-retorts sawed up into pencils about a quarter of an inch square; but, 
as the consumption is irregular, no clockwork with continuous motion could 
be employed for the ae of causing the carbons to approach as consumed, 
for it must be unders' that the steadiness of the light as well as its brilli- 
ancy depend on the two carbon points being maintained constantly at a cer- 
tain distance corresponding to the strength of the electric current. 
- Many pieces of apparatus more or less complicated have been invented 
from time to time for the — of regulating the movements of the carbon 
electrodes, and many of them I have tried, but none of them, as formerly 
|| constructed, could be used in a lighthouse, because they were more or less 
uncertain in their action, and because the clockwork was too delicate and 
liable to accident in other hands than those of an electrician. The question, 
what constitutes a good regulator, must be answered by stating what it must 
4| accomplish ; and, moreover, it must perform its several functions in the most 

simple manner. It must, in the first place, maintain the carbons at a given 
distance, whatever be the variation in the state of consumption, and must 
also be capable of being adjusted to any strength of current; secondly, if by 
any accident the current should be interrupted, and the light thereby extin- 
guished, the regulator should be capable of relighting at once with full 
brilliancy—that is, not only must it allow the carbon points to touch to 
re-establish the current, but must separate them again instantly, or there 
would be no light. Such a regulator we have here, for its construction is 
simple, and it performs its different functions in a most perfect manner. Its 
|| construction is this:—The upper carbon is attached bya kind of small vice to 
1|a bracket standing out from a tube, which slides freely in acolumn. The 
lower carbon is fixed jn the end of another tube, exactly under the other 
carbon. Both of these tubes are put in motion thus: Two cords, passing over 
pulleys, properly arranged, are wound on one spindle, but in opposite direc- 
tions. On turning a stud fixed on the end of the spindle the regulator is 
wound up—that is, the top bracket is raised and the lower tube depressed. 
On removing the hand from the stud, the upper tube would descend, and, 
being loaded, would cause the lower tube to rise; but to prevent this, while 
the regulator is out of use a bolt is pushed in, which prevents any movement 
in the regulator till it is again withdrawn. The regulator being wound 
up, the carbons are firmly fixed in their places by tightening the holders, 
and are then adjusted so as to bring the points in the focal plane by turning 
a spindle to which the fixed end of the cord belonging to the lower carbon is 
attached. So far, the regulator is only a means by which the carbons can 
mutually approach each other with a certain relative speed, depending on 
the different diameters of the two parts of the spindle around which the cords 
are wound. Butif the carbon points remain in contact, there will be no 
light. Some contrivance, then, was necessary to separate the points to the 
distance which, by experience, is found to give most light, and to maintain 
that distance between the points constantly till the whole of the pair of the 
carbons is consumed. These two operations are accomplished thus :—The 
fixed end of the cord which works the upper carbon is attached to one end of a 
lever; the other end of the lever has a piece of soft iron attached to it, over 
an electric magnet, so that when the bolt is withdrawn, and the carbon runs 
tegether until they touch (thus allowing the current to pass), this electro- 
magnet instantly, by the action of the same current, lifts the cord, and with 
it the upper carbon, to the required distance. But this is not all, for the 
carbons would again run together were there not some contrivance to prevent 
them. To accomplish this, advantage is taken of these two facts—first, that 
the quantity of electricity is proportional inversely to the distance between 
the carbon points; secondly, that the strength of an electro-magnet is pro- 
portional to the quantity of electricity passing through the wire that sur- 





rounds it, Bearing these two facts in mind, it will be easy to understand 
the use of the second electro-magnet. Over this electro-magnet, at a small 
distance above it, is placed a lever, one end of which is drawn down by a 
spring, the strength of which can be regulated by a thumb-screw. The ful- 
crum is between this end and the centre. The other end of the lever is 
furnished with a catch, and immediately over the electro-magnet a piece of 
soft iron is fixed in the lever. On the carbons being allowed to toveh as 
before, not only are they separated by the means described, but this second 
lever, acted on by its electro-magnet at the same instant, is drawn down 
towards it, and thus brings the catch between the teeth of a wheel placed || 
under it for the purpose, and effectually locks the regulator. The strength 
of the spring is now adjusted till its tendency to lift the catch out exactly 
balances the current which draws it down. Should the distance now in- 
crease but the ;),th of an inch, the spring will be stronger than the current, 
will lift the catch, and the carbons will approach; but by doing so more 
current passess, the electro-magnet is strengthened, and is again enabled to 
overcome the spring and draw down the catch, and thus, by their mutual 
action, the distance between the carbon points is all but invariable. 

When these regulators are employed in a lighthouse, there are a pair for 
each lens and two small lenses, so that although it may take ten minutes to 
replace the consumed carbons, still the light is never extinguished ; for, sup- 
pose the carbons consumed in the lens No. 1, the regulator is ready in lens 
No. 2; and all the lightkeeper has to do is to bolt the No. 1 regulator, and 
draw the bolt of the regulator in No. 2 lens ; the current is thus diverted, 
No. 2 is instantly lighted, and the lighting of this extinguishes No. 1. 

Thus, then, we have a most intense light, which may be maintained for 
any length of time, which does not require to be trimmed or extinguished for 
a second, and which has all the steadiness and uniformity required for light- 
house purposes, Its advantages over the oil-lamp are :—first, its power 
can be increased ad /:bitum without increasing the size of the lens, for, if 
required, a machine may be made to give light enough to read by—say at 
ten or twenty miles; in fact, the light is in direct proportion to the power 
of the machine that produces it; secondly, its great intensity gives it a 
power of penetrating haze only equalled by the sun; thirdly, its whiteness 
distinguishes it most perfectly from all other lights on shore, which is one of 
its most important properties, for many a vessel has been lost for want 
of this property in lighthouses lighted with oil; fourthly, where coloured 
lights are required for the purpose of distinguishing one lighthouse from 
another, this Tight gives all the colours in a perfect manner, while the oil 
lamp always gives its own tinge to the colour employed; fifthly, from the| 
facility with which this light can be extinguished in an instant, and as in-| 
stantly lighted to its full power, it offers other means of distinguishing light- | 
house from lighthouse which cannot be obtained with any other light. The 
importance of this may be understood from the fact that there are still many 
points around our shores that require lighthouses, but which must remaia} 
without them, till better means of distinguishing them with certainty from 
others in the immediate neighbourhood can be employed; for having no 
lighthouse is hardly worse for the navigator than having two in sight which 
cannot be distinguished one from the other. 

An objection has been made to this light, that, being so small, it would be 
altogether invisible at a considerable distance ; and when we merely consider | 
that the apparent size of distant objects depends on the visual angle, there | 
seems to be some ground for the objection ; but the law of visual angles does 
not apply in the case of self-luminous bodies, as can be demonstrated with | 
this piece of fine wire, which I suppose is almost invisible even with a strong | 
light thrown on it; but now, if by passing a current of electricity through it | 
it is made self-luminous, it appears gradually to increase in diameter as it! 
becomes brighter; and, as a curious fact illustrating the difference between | 
the theorist in his study and the practical observer, a sailor who had seen | 
the magneto light from a great distance told me he supposed it must be at} 
least ten feet in diameter. Another objection to the light is, that it is too 
bright; this may be an inconvenience in clear weather, but a light to be 
useful when most needed must be inconveniently bright in clear weather. | 

The last point to be considered is the cost of the magneto-electric light as 
compared with oil. The French director-general of lighthouses has made al 
report to his government both as to first cost and as to cost of maintenance ; | 
both are greatly in favour of the magneto-electric light; of course, in| 
making their calculations of cost, they take the cost of an equal quantity of | 
light in each case, that is, by oil and electricity. 

I have now only to remark that this invention, if it may be called one, is! 
purely English. Faraday commenced it when he discovered the fact that! 
magnetism might be made to produce or induce an electric current; andj 
although the magneto light was first produced in Paris, it was by me; and| 
so far from receiving any assistance from any of the French savans in the 
matter, I was ridiculed by all of them for attempting what they said they 
could demonstrate was impossible. With regard to the regulator, which is 
also invented by me, there is another just invented by a M. Foucault, on 
a very different principle, but which is quite as effective, though overloaded | | 
with clockwork. His regulator has this peculiarity: it can be used in a 
rolling vessel, and will bear with impunity the vibrations of a steamer. 








DISCUSSION. 

Mr. LawrENcE suggested that Mr. Holmes should give a description of || 
the practical arrangements of his apparatus at Dungeness lighthouse. 

Mr. Hoimes stated that at Dungeness, where the light had been in con-|! 
stant use since the 6th of June, 1862, there were in the lantern two small 
lenses, fixed one over the other, and two regulators to each. Only one light 
was shown at a time, but there were two regulators for each lens, so that an || 
instantanevus change from one to the other could be made without extin- |} 
guishing the light when fresh carbons were required. In the machine-room 
there were two magneto-machines, each capable of giving a powerful light, 
though both were in constant use. There was a distinct direct-acting 
steam-engine attached to each machine, and there were two Cornish boilers, 
each capable of generating steam enough for the two engines. The mate- 
rial consumed at Dungeness was about 30 to 35 lbs. of coke per hour, and 
54 inches of graphite in the regulator per hour, the price of this last being 
under three farthings per inch. The principal item of expense was, at pre- 
sent, the engineer, who had charge of the whole apparatus, but he expected 
that when there were several lighthouses on this principle, it would be found 
than one engineer would be sufficient for as many as were at present under || 
the charge of an agent, and that none but stokers and lightkeepers would be 
required on the spot. The magneto-electric machines which were at Dun- 
geness contained 120 horseshoe-magn:ts of about 50 lbs. each, and 160 
helices, but those which he now constructed contained only from 66 to 70 
magnets, and from 88 to 120 helices. 

The Cuairman said he had listened with much pleasure to Mr. Holmes’s 
very clear statement. He was glad to see present Dr. Gladstone, a mem- 
ber of the Lighthouse Commission, and he hoped that gentleman would 
favour the meeting with some remarks tending to illustrate this subject, 
which was one of national importance. It was most interesting to know 
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that the little electric spark, not bigger than a pin’s head, obtained by 
Faraday from the magnet not very many years ago, should have led to this 
development of power in the hands of an able and ingenious man like Mr. 
Holmes. 

Mr. SumMMERLIN referred to an invention of a somewhat similar character, 
by M. Berlioz, which, he believed, was superior to Mr. Holmes's apparatus. 
He would have been glad if Mr. Holmes had given some description of it. 

Dr. Guapsrong, F.R.S., said, as his name had been mentioned by the 





which Mr. Holmes had brought forward this subject. During the existence 
of the Royal Commission, he had an opportunity of frequently witnessing 
the experiments made with this apparatus at the South Foreland. The 
commissioners afterwards examined everything connected with the light- 


been burning for half a year at the South Foreland, they were still making 
preliminary experiments, for they had not then overcome the irregularity of 
the current of electricity, and could not get a steady light. Since then they 


light of this description at Cape La Héve, near Rouen. The Dutch might 
perhaps be considered to have been before the French in the adoption of this 
system, and the Emperor of Brazil was probably before either. He did not 


knew that an inventor, justly proud of his child, was often unconsciously 
disposed to give the best possible account of it. He was very glad to hear 


being divided amongst several lighthouses, because that was the main diffi- 
culty. 


great desideratum was to have a light which was capable of penetrating to 


far superior to the Fresnel lamp, which was quite competent to send a light 
to the extreme horizon on a clear night. Ina dense fog no light whatever 
was of any use; but a mere mist, or a shower of rain, the electric-light 
could penetrate. There was abundant testimony that the lights at Dun- 
geness and the South Foreland had been seen by the captains of steamers 
crossing from Folkestone to Boulogne, at a far greater distance than an 
ordinary i Moreover, the intensity of this light could be augmented 
to any extent. Professor Faraday, in his reports to the Trinity House, had 
laid great stress upon this. Ali that was necessary was to double the number 
of magnets, and practically this was easily done, because there were dupli- 
cates of everything in such lighthouses, and in foggy weather it was possible 
to bring the power of both machines to bear upon one instrument; and in 
that way double the intensity of light could be ‘obtained. Then, further, 
supposing the fog to be so dense that no light could penetrate it, the steam- 
engine on the premises might be employed to blow a horn or whistle, or to 
make some other noise which would serve as a direction to vessels. This 
had been pointed out by M. Regnault, director of lighthouses to the French 
Government, and was of great importance at a time when the question of 
fog signals was attracting so much ettention. 

Dr. BacHHOFFNER said, having been engaged in most of the patents taken 
out for producing the electric light, he had some little knowledge of the 
difficulties which had hitherto been considered almost insurmountable in 
producing the resnlts which had been shown this evening. The great merit 
of this plan was the particular mode in which the electric light was obtained, 
and in this respect, as far as he had seen, Mr. Holmes had displayed a great 
amount of ingenuity. He confessed, when he first heard that Mr. Holmes 
had taken this matter in hand, he was very sceptical of his success; he did 
not believe that so much electric force could be obtained by the magneto- 
electric machine. The ingenuity displayed was very great, particularly in 
estimating the exact quantity of iron necessary for the core. Some years 
ago, he (Dr. Bachhoffner) was engaged in some Ss on this subject, 
but he used iron wire instead of a hollow core. Mr. Holmes had spoken of 
the existence of liquid carbon between the two points, but this he (Dr. 
Bachhoffner) would be glad to have more evidence of. In using the electric 
light there was a deposit on one of the carbons, and with coke points pure 
graphite was produced, but he had great doubts as to the fact of liquid pas- 
sing between the two points. A perfect automatic machine for regulating 
the position of the points was essential, and Mr. Holmes bad mentioned that 
a spring formed part of this apparatns. He (Dr. Bachhoffner) was sorry 
there was any spring at all, or even clockwork. He thought a lamp might 
be constructed without a spring, and that would, in his opinion, make the 
machine perfect. The ingenuity displayed by Mr. Holmes up to this point 
would, no doubt, enable him to make an improvement in this respect. 
With regard to the question of cost, he did not think either the oxyhydrogen 
light or the electric light would ever be useful for purposes of general 
illumination, for in such cases the cost of the light was a most important 
consideration, but for lighthouse purposes this ought not to be regarded, 
because the matter involved the safety of human life. Nevertheless, it 
would be interesting to know what was the cost of this system, light for 
light, as compared with other methods. He congratulated the public, the 
seafaring portion of it in particular, upon this valuable application of electric 
power, which at one time he thought hardly possible of accomplishment. 

_ Mr. Hotmes said the cost of this light compared with oil had been gone 
into by M. Regnault, director-general of lighthouses in France, and he had 
calculated very fairly on the principle of light for light, and, reckoning in 
this way, including the expenses of alteration, taking down the large lens 
and putting in two smaller ones, putting up the apparatus, two steam- 
engines complete, and the buildings to contain them, the whole of the cost 
was calculated at half that of an ordinary first-class lighthouse, light for 
light. They would quite understand the actual expense was greater than 
in an ordinary lighthouse, but when the quantity of light was considered, it 
was less by one half, whilst the working expenses were only one third. The 
light at Dungeness, he calculated, was equal in quantity to fourteen of the 
large oil lamps with four eccentric wicks, With regard to the intensity of 
the light, there was no form of combustion, and no chemical action which 
could produce a light—explosion was a different thing—beyond a certain 
amount of intensity. The greatest was that obtained upon lime, because the 
hydrogen and oxygen gases, burnt together, approached as nearly as possible 
toan explosion. With regard to the small size of this light, it might be 
argued that so small a light would become invisible at a great distance, sa 
30 or 40 miles. If an object 3 feet in diameter appeared to be only an inc 
at the distance of a mile, what must this little point of light be at a long 
distance? He admitted there was something in this argument when based 
on the theory of the visual angle only, but it did mot apply to luminous 
bodies. [Mr. Holmes illustrated this by showing a thin wire, which was 
almost invisible till rendered incandescent by a current of electricity, when 
its apparent diameter was greatly increased. 

The CHarrMAN said the next duty which devolved upon him was the 
agreeable one of proposing a vote of thanks to Mr: Holmes for his valuable 
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chairman, he could not but rise to bear testimony to the able manner in | 


house system in France, where, at that time, when this brilliant light had | 
had advanced very rapidly, and orders had been given to place a double | 


think Mr. Holmes had exaggerated the power of this light, or the ease with | 
which it was managed, and he was glad to be able to say this, because they | 
what Mr. Holmes had said with reference to the expense of an engineer | 


When the complexity of an instrument was increased, more skill | 
was required in its mangement, and this necessarily led to expense. The | 


great distances in misty or rainy weather, and in that respect this light was | 
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| paper. He was quite eure they had heard with satisfaction what had been 
| stated by Dr. Gladstone, who had had opportunities of examining on a large 
| scale the methods of illumination at present practised, and he was sure every 
| remark from that gentleman would have great weight with’ those present. 
The power which this light possessed of penetrating to a great distance con- 
stituted its superiority to any system of lighting now in use ; and it was to 
| be borne in mind that that was dependent upon the extreme intensity of the 
| heat evolved. It had been correctly stated by Mr. Holmes that of all the 
lights produced by chemical means, that of the combustion of hydrogen and 
oxygen gases upon a ball of lime was the most intense’; but electricity was 
far more intense than any chemical action. By its means they could’ fuse 
the most refractory metals, and convert into vapour substances which could 
| not be volatilized by other means. With regard to the precise condition vi 
the carbon as it passed from point to point, there might be a difference of 
opinion. He thought it doubtful whether it was liquefied. He could cor- 
roborate the statement of Dr. Bachhoffuer as to the complete conversion of 
the carbon into graphite when coke was we Mr. Holmes was greatly 
to be congratulated on the manner in which he had contrived to economize 
the power of his currents. He had, by an ingenicus method, detected the 
| means of indicating the exact ve magnetism residual in the magnet. 
Another curious result which Mr. Holmes’s practical experience had enabled 
him to effect was, the proportioning the weight of the armature to the size 
of the steel magnet, so as to avoid diminishing its power. This was one of 
the most curious results in the science of magnetism that had been produced 
| in the course of this inquiry. An opportunity had been presented to Mr. 
Holmes of making experiments on a grand scale, which could not be done in 
the laboratory of the chemist. ‘The practical man followed the theorist, and 
hence there arose a harmonious co-operation between the two in the advance- 
ment of science. He congratulated the society upon having had so valuable 
| a paper brought before them. 
The vote of thanks was then passed. 





Dr. J. NortHcore Vinen’s REPORT ON THE ILLUMINATING POWER 
AND Purity oF THE Gas SUPPLIED BY THE SurREY ConsumERsS Com- 
PANY :— , 
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The volume of hydrocarbons averaged 4°50 per cent.; carbonic acid, 1-0 
per cent. There was no trace of sulphuretted hydrogen. Ammonia was 
present at every examination. The maximum pressure was 20/10ths, the 
minimum 8/10ths. 

Dr. Hittrer’s REPORT ON THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE IMPERIAL 
Company IN St. Pancras.—The illuminating power of the gas during the 
month of November has been on the average equal to 13'4 sperm candies, 
burnt as prescribed by the Act. The lowest result was 12°5 candles; the 
highest, 14. In reference to illuminating power, there has not been any 
ground of complaint. As regards purity, the gas is uniformly free from 
sulphuretted hydrogen. It still gives indications of ammonia when tested 
by tumeric paper. 

Mr. Romans’ Report ON THE ILLUMINATING PowER AND Purity 
OF THE GAS SUPPLIED BY THE EpINBURGH GASLIGHT COMPANY :— 
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Average illuminating power during the above period, 32°21 sperm candles, 
each consuming 120 grains per hour. 

ConvicTion FoR Fixinc AN Unstamrep GAs-Meter.—At the Salford 
Town-hall, on Friday, the llth inst., Mr. T. C. Williams, inspector of gas- 
meters under the Salford corporation, preferred a complaint against Joseph 
Bradley, of 8, Byrom Street, Manchester, gas-fitter, under the 18th clause of 
the Sale of Gas Act, 1859, for fitting up, in a house in Broughton Street, an 
unstamped meter. Under the Act, the defendant was liable to a penalty of 
£5. The defendant pleaded guilty, and was fined in the mitigated penalty 
of 5s, and costs. 

Ingurious Action oF Leap Pires on Water.—The importance of| 
discovering a really efficient means of preventing the injurious action of lead 
pipes on water is universally acknowledged, and the experiments of Dr. Crace-| 
Calvert have proved, beyond question, that no proposition hitherto brought 
forward has been calculated to remedy the evil complained of. A discovery, | 
however, has now been made, through which the water supplied by leaden! 

ipes may be obtained by the consumer as pure as from the original source. | 
Dr. H. Schwartz, of Breslau, has discovered a means by which the portion of 
the lead forming the interior surface of the pipe may be converted into an| 
insoluble sulphite; the natural consequence being that the water passing| 
through will be as from contamination as if glass were used. The means by 
which Dr. Schwartz effects this conversion are extremely simple. He merely 
passes a strong solution of the sulphide of an alkali through the pipe to be 
acted upon, and the process is completed. This solution, which is either a 
sulphide of potassium or of sodium, is used at a temperature of about 212° 
Fahr., and is allowed to act upon the metal for from ten to fifteen minutes. 
It is stated that, in practice, a boiling solution of caustic soda and sulphur is| 
found to answer every purpose. 

PARAFFIN AND PETROLEUM AccIDENTS.—An accident of a fearful cha- 
racter occurred a few days since to a female named Caroline Mempson, aged 
42, of James Street, Bethnal Green, and from the extensive nature of the 
injuries it is feared that she could not survive many hours. The unfortunate 
female got up from her bed ut about seven o’clock to light the fire for break- 
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injuries were of such an extensive nature that her case was considered hope- 
less. Another of these now frequent explosions from this dangerous oil hap- 
eae to a young woman named Rebecca Cox, servant to Mr. Clesson, 

oughall Terrace, Brixton Road. The girl was employed in filling a lamp, 
and in order to enable her to do so without spilling the oil, she got one of 
her master’s sons to hold a lighted candle near the lamp, and while filling, 
the flame of the candle caught the gas arising from the oil, causing a loud 


fast, and she went to the table to put out the light of a petal lamp. 
She could not extinguish it, and stooped down to blow the burning wick out, 
when the flame suddenly ignited the contents, whereby the lamp suddenly 
exploded and saturated her with the oil, which covered her dress from head 
to foot. She was momentarily enveloped in a mass of flame, when her 
screams brought her husband to her assistance, who with the utmost diffi- 
culty succeeded in extinguishing the burning dress; but not before she was 
literally blackened and charred over the whole of her body and limbs. The | explosion, burning the servant girl in a most extensive manner over the 
| husband was also severely burnt on the hands and face in his efforts to save | whole of her body, her burning clothes not being torn off for some seconds. 
‘his wife. She was seen by Dr. Massingham, and was subsequently con- | The lad escaped without his clothes catching fire, the girl was conveyed to 
‘veyed inacab to the London Hospital, where aid was rendered, but the | St. Thomas’s Hospital, where she lies in a most dangerous condition. 
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GAS ENGINEER, MANUFACTURER, WILLINGTON QUAY, quantities. 
AND CONTRACTOR, NEAR NEWCASTLE-UPON-TYNE, A. L. Dussak, Deptford, Lonpon, 8.E. 
8ST. NEOT’S, HUNTS. Manufacturer of Clay Retorts, Fire-Bricks,and every | ~~~ poser = 
References to between 100 and 200 Gas-Works De- description of Fire-Clay Goods. HITEHOUSE and Co., Boiler and 
signed and Erected by the Advertiser. j GASHOLDER MAKERS, 
TO BUILDERS, IRONMONGERS, AND GLOBE PATENT TUBE WORKS, 





: GASFITTERS. WEDNESBURY, 
ATENT ECONOMIZING GAS- EFLECTOR LAMPS and GAS. | Begto draw the attention of Engineers and Managers 
BURNERS. Insure a steady flame, without f sti of Gas Works to the superior quality of the Article 

noise or waste of gas, at pressures from six-tenths to LANTERNS of every description, made and hey manuf. both i f thei loyed 
’ kept in stock. FAN-LIGHTS made in all the Newest | they manufacture, both in respect of theironemployed, 








twenty-tenths. The ap eg | power is equal to a tage and the perfect manner in which it 1s welded; in 
3 best sperm wax-lights to every foot of gas consumed. onrne W. DAVIS proof of which they can refer to the testimonials of the 
Price ls. 9d. per dozen. . ’ most eminent Gas Engineers, and the experience of 

Wholesale of LAMBERT BRros., WALSALL, Manufac- 17, WELLS STREET, OXFORD STREET, theprincipalofthelarge Gas Companies of tbe kingdom. 
turers of Wrought Iron Gas-Tubes, Chandeliers, &c. LONDON, W. Orders promptly executed. 





GEORGE GLOVER & CO’S 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
STANDARD GASHOLDERS, AND TESTING APPARATUS. 


MEDALS AWARDED: INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


ONLY MEDAL GIVEN IN CLASS X. he oS ea) PRIZE MEDAL IN CLASS XXXI. 
“ For Ingenuity, Completeness, and Efficiency of 
Apparatus for Measuring Gas, and for Excel- 








“For Superior Construction and Sound Work- 


lence of Material and Workmanship.” Rea oad mama.” 
Ranelagh Works, Ranelagh Road, London, S.W.., 


AND 


15, Market Street, Manchester. 











JUST PUBLISHED, THE FOURTH EDITION OF 


THE GAS CONSUMER’S MANUAL, 
By T. L. MARRIOTT, Sontctror anp PartiamENTARY AGENT, aNnD GEORGE GLOVER; contarnine 


The Sales of Gas Act, Amendment Acts—Practical Observations on their Provisions ; Instructions to Inspectors ; Rules for 
Testing Meters, &c. SOLD BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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TO GAS COMPANIES, MANAGERS, AND OTHERS. 
CROSLEY AND GOLDSMITH’S 


PATI T 


COMPENSATING GAS-METER. 


Messrs. GUEST and CHRIMES beg to announce that, having now completed their improved machinery and mode of 
manufacture, they find they are enabled to reduce the selling prices of these Meters, so that Gas Companies can have the 
opportunity of using this admitted most correct Meter at the prices they would pay for any other meter of first-class 
material and workmanship. 

Guest and Chrimes also beg to call attention to the fact that they have introduced the fitting of these Meters into Cast- 
Tron Cases, which was not the practice of their predecessors, and which they recommend (especially for the larger sizes), as 
being more durable, safer from injury in carriage, and less costly than those in Tin-Plate Cases. 


Price Lists on application. For General Advertisement, see page 778. 


FOUNDRY AND GENERAL BRASS WORKS, ROTHERHAM. 
December 15, 1863. 


LIVESEY FIRE-CLAY WORKS, 
NEAR BLACKBURN, LANCASHIRE. 


ORLANDO BROTHERS, 
MANUFACTURER OF PATENT CLAY RETORTS, 


AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF 


TUBULAR CLAZED SEWERACE PIPES, BENDS, JUNCTIONS, ETC. 
FIRE-BRICKS, TILES, BLOCKS, AND CHIMNEY-TOPS. 














NOTICE OF REMOVAL-—LONDON BRANCH. 


JAMES MILNE & SON, 


Gas Engineers, and Gas-Meter, Gas Apparatus, and Gasfittings Manufacturers, | 


EDINBURGH, | 
Beg to intimate to their numerous Customers and the Public, that the LONDON, CHATHAM, and DOVER RAILWAY | 
COMPANY having taken possession of their Premises in NEW BRIDGE STREET, BLACKFRIARS, they have Removed to | 


2, King Edward Street, Newgate Street, | 


where their Business will be carried on, in all its branches, as formerly. 


| 
| 





STATION-METERS, GOVERNORS, CONSUMERS METERS, GAS LUSTRES, BRACKETS, ETC., 
and every description of Gasfittings and Gas Apparatus. 


TRUSS’S PATENT ELASTIC PIPE-JOINT, 
FOR GAS AND WATER-MAINS, AND STEAM PIPING, 


Is the only perrscr joint that has ever been constructed, and supplies the long-felt desideratum, by allowing for the expansion 
and contraction of metals, and for oscillation and deflection, without impairing the joint. Gas Companies will effect an incal- 
culable saving in adopting it, as compared with the present imperfect mode of jointing. 





Drawings, Estimates, and every particular, furnished on application to 


THOMAS SEAVILLE TRUSS, C.E., 53, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON, E.C. 









vee GhIERS, PATENT 
_ Lt = —_ === 
Sees 1790, 


JOSEPH CLIFF & SON, 


THE ORIGINAL 


WORTLEY FIRE-BRICK WORKS, 
Near LEEDS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ALL DESCRIPTIONS OF 


FIRE GOODS, and SALT-GLAZED DRAIN-PIPES, 
Lonpon AGENT: 


MARCUS BOURNE NEWTON, 
Wharf No. 4, inside Great Northern Goods Station, King’s Cross, 
Where is always kept a Stock of Retorts, Fire-Bricks, Terra Cotta Ware, and 
Drain-Prpes, 
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W. J. HOLLANDS, 


IRON MERCHANT, 
81, BANKSIDE, LONDON, 5.E. 


Socket, FLANGE, Hot-WATER PIPES, AND ALL 
Connexions; Rerorts, HYDRAULIC Main, Lamp- 
CoLumns, &c.; AND EVERY DESCRIPTION OF CAST- 
INGS AND WrouGut-Iron-WorRK FoR GAS AND 
WATER-WoRKS, STEAM, AND GENERAL PURPOSES. 

N.B.—All goods kept in stock, and supplied at 
wholesale prices. Estimates given, and orders by post 
punctually attended to the same day. 


BEST AND HOBSON, 


LATE 
ROBERT BEST, 
100, CHARLOTTE STREET, BIRMINGHAM, 
Manufacturers of 


CHANDELIERS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, 





Coy HC, 
Also, 
(PATENT WELDED IRON TUBES, 


For Gas, Steam, Water, and other purposes. 


High-pressure Water-Valves and Cocks, &c., &c. 
Plumbers Brassfoundry, 
Brass, Correr, COMPOSITION, AND Leap TUBES. 
Works: Birmingham, and Great Bridge, Staffordshire. 


JAMES OAKES and CO., 
ALFRETON IRON WORKS, DERBYSHIRE, 
AND 

WENLOCK IRON WHARF, 20, WHARF ROAD, 
CITY ROAD, LONDON, 

Beg to inform Gas and Water Companies anda the public, 
that they keep in stock in London all the CASTINGS 
in general use in Gas and Water-Works, includi 





| 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Brass and Iron Gas-Fittings, Steam and Water-Cocks, | 


GAS APPARATUS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION—PRIZE MEDAL AWARDED. 


THE NEW CRYSTAL STAR AND SUN LIGHT. 
J. DEFRIES & SONS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


CRYSTAL, BRASS, AND ORMOLU CHANDELIERS; 
BRACKETS, PENDANTS, AND VESTIBULE LIGHTS; 
MEDLEVAL, AND OTHER GAS-FITTINGS. 
Works— 

LONDON AND BIRMINGHAM. 
PRINCIPAL DEPOT AND LONDON SHOW-ROOMS— 
147, HOUNDSDITCH, CITY. 

Estimates and Designs for Lighting and Ventilating Theatres, Concert- 
Rooms, Public and Private Buildings, can be had upon application at 
the above Address. Three light Crystal Chandeliers for Gas, com- 
mencing from 50s. and upwards. 

Registered Designs of Crystal Chandeliers, for Gas or Candle, al- 
ways on Show. 

Inventors of the PATENT GAS-REGULATOR AND PURIFIER. 

A Large Assortment of Gas Moons, Chimneys, and Reflectors, of every | | 
description, always on hand. | 








THE ALPHA TUBE & FITTING WORKS, WALSALL, STAFFORDSHIRE. | 


EsTABLISHED 1830. 


LAMBERT BROTHERS, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
LAP-WELDED BOILER TUBES, LOCOMOTIVE AND MARINE ENGINE FITTINGS, 
WROUGHT-IRON WELDED PIPE, FOR STEAM OR HIGH-PRESSURE WATER AND GAS; 
HIGH-PRESSURE STEAM & WATER VALVES, FIRE AND GARDEN ENGINE WORK, 
PUMPS, HYDRANTS, WATER-CLOSETS, IRON AND BRASS GAS-FITTINGS, GASELIERS, &c. 
AND OF THE GROVE BEDSTEAD WORKS, WALSALL. 


New complete Illustrated Catalogue of Gaseliers, free by post 1s., allowed on receipt of order. 








Iron Retorts, Socket and Flange Piper, Fends, 
Branches, and Syphons of all sizes, Lamp Columne, 


-» Se. 
N.B.—Orders for Cast-iron Tanks, Girders, Columns, 
Cylinders, and all irregular castings, will have immedi- 
ate attention. 

CHARLES Horsey, Agent. 





INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
1862. CLASS X. 
PRIZE MEDAL 
For excellence of Fire-Clay Gas Retorts, and 
“ HONOURABLE MENTION” for 
geod quality of Fire-Bricks. 
ILLIAM STEPHENSON & SONS, 
THROCKLEY, 
NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE, 
MANUFACTURERS or EVERY DESCRIPTION oF 


FIRE-BRICKS, CLAY RETORTS 
&c. &e. 
RETORT MOUTHPIECES, BOLTS, NUTS, &c. 


AMES NEWTON & SONS, 
(Established 1820,) 
FPIRE-BRICK AND TILE MERCHANTS, 
Wholesale and for Exportation, 
FALCON DOCK, 78 anp 79, BANKSIDE, 
SOUTHWARK, IONDON,&.E., 
Derér for STOURBRIDGE anp NEWCASTLE 
FIRE-BRICKS, LUMPS, TILES, and FIRE-CLAY, 
and every Article suitable for 


GAS AND WATER WORKS. 
OBERT MACLAREN and CO,, 


EGLINTON FOUNDRY, GLASGUW, 








animproved Patent. General Ironfounders, Gas En- 
gineers, and Wrought-Iron ‘Tube Makers. 


ARRIS and PEARSON, 
PROPRIETORS OF 

BEST CLASS-HOUSE POT AND CRUCIBLE CLAY. 

MANUFACTURERS OF 

PIRE BRICKS, GAS RETORTS, &C, 

AMBLECOTE Fire CLAY AND Brick Works, 

STOURBRIDGE, 
Late in the occupation of I. and W. King. 
Originally J. Pidcock, Esq. 

NB’ A quantity of best Clay Retorts in stock, viz.— 

Circulars, 14 inches, 15 inches. 16 inches. 

D’s, 16X12, 15X14, 20X16, 1618. 





TO INVENTORS AND PATENTEES, 


MM: W. H. BENNETT, having had 
considerable experience in matters connected 
with Gas, Water, and Sanitary Improvement, begs to 
say that he continues to assist Inventors in the perfec- 
tion of their designs, and to obtain for them PROVI- 
SIONAL PROTECTION, whereby their invention ma 
be secured for Six Months; or LETTERS PATENT, 
which are granted for Fourteen Years. 

Patents pleted, or pr Jed with at any stage, 
thereby rendering it unnecessary for persons resident 
in the country to visit London. 

Patents procured for Foreign Countries. 
Information as to cost, &c., supplied gratuitously 
upon application to the advertiser, 42, Parliament 
Street, WESTMINSTER. [Office of the JoURNAL OF 
Gas Licatina, &c.) 














GOVERNORS for MAINS, up to 24 inches, have been constructed by Paddon and Ford, These Meters 


PATENT PIPE-JOINTS. 


Manufacturers of all sizes of Cast-Iron Main Pipes, by | 





REDUCED PRICES OF 
BRYAN DONKIN & CO’S 


IMPROVED GAS VALVES ‘ 
WITH WROUGHT-IRON PINIONS 


from 2 inches to 18 inches, price 9s. 6d. to 12s. per inch diameter 

List of prices, with full dimensions of all sizes up to 30 inches, to be 
had on application. 

These Valves are all proved on both sides to30 lbs. on the square inch 
before leaving the works, and are always kept in stock. 

Valves made with Outside Racks to order. Also, Screw Water-Valves 
with Gun-Metal Faces. 

BRYAN DONKIN & CO., 
ENGINEERS, 


NEAR GRANGE ROAD, BERMONDSEY. 


LATE , { 
PADDON and FORD, 
GAS-METER AND APPARATUS WORKS, 
GRAY’S INN ROAD, LONDON. 
MANUFACTURER OF WET AND DRY GAS-METERS, STATION-METERS, 7 
GOVERNORS, &e. &c. 
A large number of STATION * METERS, up to 80,000 feet per hour (being by far the largest in use), and 














and Governors possess peculiar advantages as regards strength and freedom of action. 

Sole Manufacturer of PADDON’S PATENT STREET-LAMP REGULATORS, for insuring 
any required consumption. ‘These Regulators are in general and increasing use, and references can be given to 
Gas Companies who use them for every Lamp. 


 -*DR. NORMANDY’S 





HOLLY BUSH PLACE, BETHNAL GREEN ROAD, N.E. 











The advantages which these Joints offer are economy, ges soundness and durability, ease 
and rapidity of application, use of perfectly plain pipes, without sockets, screws, or projections of 
any kind, so that a tight Joint may be made, even though the ends of the pipes to be united do 
not come close together. Any ordinary labourer is capable of securely fixing them. 

These Joints are —T applicable to gas, water, and suction-pipes, the Joints remaining 
permanently sound; they are cheaper than the socket and spigot at present in use for gas and 
pane ges inasmuch as they save the lead, the gasket, the iron forming the socket (which, for 
example, in a 3-inch main amounts to 10 lbs.), and the fire necessary for melting the lead; a 
considerable saving is also effected in the time of making the Joint, more than four Joints being 
completed in the time required to make only one of the others, 

By unscrewing two belts, a pipe can instantly be taken up or removed, and another substituted 
for it with the greatest facility. ; 

By means of these Joints, pipes made of either wrought or cast-iron, copper, lead, tin,, 
earthenware, glass, paper, bitumen, gutta-percha, suction-hose, and, in fact, any material of which 
pipes or tubes can be manufactured, may be rapidly and soundly united, and taken apart with 
extreme facility. 

They are made of all sizes, so as to suit pipes 3 of an inch external diameter and upwards. 
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R. LAIDLAW & SON, 


Gas Engineers, Iron and Brass Founders, Meter and Lamp 
Manufacturers, 


190, STRAND, LONDON, W.C., 


Respectfully intimate that they have opened these commodious and central premises with a Large and Elegant Stock of 


GAS CHANDELIERS, 
LAMPS, PENDANTS, BRACKETS, GAS-METERS, WET & DRY, IROV TUBING, &c., 


AND INVITE INSPECTION. 
ALL ORDERS PROMPTLY EXECUTED. 


INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


Two PRIZE MEDALS. 


WILLIAM SUGG, 


MANUFACTURER OF 


PATENT DRY AND WATER GAS-METERS, TEST GASHOLDERS, AND APPARATUS, 
“EVANS’S” PHOTOMETERS, 


Experimental Meters, Minute Clocks, &c., Station-Meters and Governors, 
STREET-LAMP GOVERNORS AND LAVA BURNERS, 
19 and 20, MARSHAM STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


PHOTOMETRICAL TABLES, 
Prepared by WILLIAM SUGG, Assoc. Inst. Civil Engineers, for facilitating experiments to determine the Illuminating Power of Gas, 
Printed on large sheet, plain, unmounted, 5s.; Drawn on Roller and Varnished, 12s, 














Just published, price 5s., by post ds, 4d., 


GAS MABRIP:.U LA: TO NN; 


With a Description of the various Instruments and Apparatus employed in the Analysis of Coal and Coal-Gas. 
By HENRY BANISTER, Chartered Gas Company, Westminster. 


Messrs. BLANCHARD and SON, G2, Millbank Street, Westminster. 


COWAN & GILES, 


(FORMERLY WILLIAM COWAN. Established 1827.) 
PATENT WET & DRY GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 


Buccleuch Street Works, Edinburgh, & 13, Strutt Street, Manchester. 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


ESSON’S PATENT 
COMPENSATING GAS-METERS, 


KAY’S PATENT HYDRAULIC VALVE GAS-METERS; 
Aso, MANUFACTURERS or 
IMPROVED LOW-SPOUTED GAS-METERS, 


AND 


IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS; 


All of the above being Stamped according to Act of Parliament. 











COVERNORS, STATION-METERS, PRESSURE-RECISTERS & CAUCES, 
MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, EXPERIMENTAL METERS, 
AND ALL OTHER DESCRIPTIONS OF GAS APPARATUS. 
Old Meters of any make repaired or altered to ‘‘ Esson’s Patent,” by Cowan and Giles, and they respectfully draw the 
attention of Gas Companies to this as the most simple and thoroughly efficient mode of bringing old meters within the re- 


quirements of the Act of Parliament. and offering security and correctness of registration, attainable by 
ho other mode of alteration. 


Full particulars and prices free upon application. 
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SERVIER’S vf 


PATENT 


SELF-ACTING GAS GOVERNOR. 


This Instrument, which is designed to replace the ordinary Governor, 
Operates solely by the Action of the Gas, without any Alteration of Weights, or the Assist- 
ance of any intermediate Agency or Apparatus whatever; 


And it will maintain a Constantly Uniform Pressure in Gas-Distributing Mains, at any given point of their circuit. 
All Applications for Licences to Manufacture or to Use the Apparatus to be made to 


MR. W. H. BENNETT. PATENT AGENT, 
42, Parliament Street, Westminster. 


E J. & J. PEARSON, 


DELPH & TINTAM ABBEY FIRE-CLAY & BRICK-WORKS, 











STOURBRIDGE, 
PROPRIETORS OF 
BEST GLASS-HOUSE POT & CRUCIBLE CLAY; 
MANUFACTURERS OF 


GLASS-HOUSE POTS, CRUCIBLES, GAS-RETORTS, & FIRE-BRICKS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 





LLOYD AND LLOYD, 
ALBION TUBE-WORKS, BIRMINGHAM, 
MANUFACTURERS OF 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES & FITTINGS, 
PLAIN, GALVANIZED, & ENAMELLED, for Gas, Steam, and Water, from } in. to 6 in. bore. 
STOCKS TAPS, and DIES, GUN METAL GLAND-COCKS, WATER-GAUGES, &.; | 
PATENT LAP-WELDED IRON TUBES, | 


For Locomotive and Marine Boilers, &c. 


LONDON WAREHOUSE-N®? 66, QUEEN STREET, E.C. 


GUEST & CHRIMES, 


FOUNDRY AND BRASS-WORKS, ROTHERHAM, 


AND 


37, SOUTHAMPTON STREET, STRAND, LONDON, 
(Late CROSLEY & CO.,) 
GAS-METER MANUFACTURERS, 
REMOVED, from 103, SOUTHWARK BRIDGE ROAD, LONDON, to 


ROTHERH A M. 


Sole Manufacturers of CROSLEY & GOLDSMITH’S 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING & COMPENSATING GAS-METERS, 


Which, by a — arrangement of machinery, maintain a constant, true Water-Line. 
N.B.—The Patent can be applied to any existing Wet Gas-Meters. 


||Manufacturers of EXPERIMENT METERS, GOVERNORS, MINUTE-CLOCKS, PHOTOMETERS, &c., &c., similar to those 
used by Mr. King, of Liverpool ; and other Patterns. 


Consumers’ Governors ; Inspectors’ Pocket, and all other kinds of Pressure-Gauges: Thermometers ; 
STANDARD TESTING GASHOLDERS, 
And Apparatus required under the Sales of Gas Act. 
STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS; PRESSURE-REGISTERS & EXHAUSTER-REGULATORS. | 


Also, Manufacturers of LOWE’S PATENT MOTIVE-POWER METER, for situations where there is an inadequacy of pressure t ad 
supply the special requirements of certain consumers in low grounds during the day or night. Also, 


Manvuracturers or BATEMAN anp MOORE’S, ann CHRIMES’ | 


PATENT HYDRANTS, OR FIRECOCKS. | 


Improved Sluice-Cocks and Gas-Valves; Chrimes’ Patent High- * is Single and Double Leose-Valve and Screw- Down | 
Cocks ; Pilbrows’ Patent Water-Waste Preventer ; 


PATENT ABSOLUTE WATER-WASTE PREVENTER ; 


Siemens’ Patent Balance Water-Meter ; Bell and Chrimes’ Patent Service-Box Valve; Improved Self. Acting and Pull 
Water-Closet ; 


| 
ESKHOLME’S PATENT PNEUMATIC REGULATOR and VALVE-CLOSET. | 





Lowe’s Patent Effluvia-Traps, Begg’s Improved; Fire-Extinguishing Apparatus; Galvanized Iron Tubes and Fittings ;; 
Gas Chandeliers, Brackets, and Fittings; Glass Chandeliers and Brackets. 
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= s IMPROVED GAS APPARATUS, 


FOR TOWNS, VILLAGES, &e., 








| oo 4 a | INVENTED AND MANUFACTURED BY 
| =| w. C. HOLMES & CO. 
: WHITESTONE IRON-WORKS, HUDDERSFIELD. 


WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION :— 
Pians, SpeciFieaTions, and Prices of GAS APPARATUS : 
Pians, Specirications, and Estimates of the requisite BUILDINGS for each size of Apparatus ; 
Pans of the IMPROVED ANNULAR CONDENSERS ; 
Pians of the COMBINED PURIFYING APPARATUS, so eminently adapted for Exportation. 


LONDON OFFICES—56, GRACECHURCH STREET, CITY. 


*.* Please address letters to the Works at Huddersfield. 


EDWARD COCKEY & SONS, 
IRON-WORKS, FROME SELWOOD, 


PATENT GAS-VALVES. \. 
A PRIZE MEDAL 


WAS AWARDED TO THE PATENTEES AT THE INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. 




















These Valves are formed of two cylinders, working one on the other horizontally, having their faces ground perfectly gas- 


tight. | 
, for two, three, or four purifiers—as bye-passes—or as inlet and outlet-valves for | 


They are adapted either as central valves 
gasholders. ; 
They have been tested for five years, and are in use in many important Gas-Works in various parts of the Kingdom. 


|About ninety of them have been fixed, and the most satisfactory reports of their advantages continue to be received. 
The simplicity of their construction and the ease with which they are managed are strong recommendations in Gas- Works. 


\The index enables the manager of the works to see at a glance the direction in which the gas is passing. 
The time which they have been in use proves their durability ; and if, in course of many years, the faces should leak, they 


ican be easily reground without removal from their places, and made as tight as when new. 


KING BROTHERS, 
STOURBRIDGE FIRE-BRICK AND RETORT WORKS. 


HEAD on MOUTH PIECE 














KING BROTHERS beg especially to can the attention of Gas Companies to the superiority of their Retorts, which are made from the celebrated STOURBRIDGE 
PIRE-CLAY. Mr. King has patented a Kiln for burning Retorts, by which Patent all Cold Air is excluded from the Kiln while burning, thus rendering them FREE 
FROM CRACKS AND CORRECT IN FORM. By great care in Manufacturing, combined with the advantages im burning,a VERY SMOOTH SURFACE is obtained, 


rendering them less liable to carbonize. 


Retort Ovens, Fire-Bricks, Guards, Saddles, Rabbitted Burs, Flues, and Quarries, are all Manufactured of the-same quality of Clay. 
Every Retort and Brick is branded ‘‘ King Brothers, Stourbridge.” 


WILLIAM INGHAM AND SONS, 
WORTLEY FIRE- 





Near 


RETORTS AND FIRE-BRICKS PROM THE CELEBRATED WORTLEY FIRE-CLAY 
2eg to call especial attention to their RETORTS, which have for many seasons proved to be uusurpassed in quality by any in the Kingdom, their FREEDOM FROM 
SRACKS and’ the ADHESION OF CARBON rendering them worthy the attention of all parties interested in the making of Gas. 
The Works are of such magnitude as to ensure the prompt execution of orders to any extent. 


Estimates for Setting, or Bricklayers sent when required. 
GAS OVENS IN SEGMENTS OF EQUAL QUALITY. 
A large stock of Fire-Bricks, Fire-Clay, Terra Cotta, and Drain-Pipes of all sizes kept in London at CHRISTIE & CO.— 
Wharf, 64, Bankside, Southwark, where all particulars of Prices, &c., may be obtaineu. 
1 N.B.—Eaport orders continue to have prompt attention. 
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GAS-METER COMPANY, LIMITED. 


Capital, £60,000. 


A. ANGUS CROLL, C.E., Chairman. 
GEORGE RAIT, Manaerne Director. T. G. BARLOW, C.E., Consuttinc ENGINEER. 
Facrory—CANAL BRIDGE, KINGSLAND ROAD, LONDON, N.E. 














Tue Gas-Merer Company, Limitep, MANuFACTURE 


CROLL’S PATENT IMPROVED DRY GAS-METER, 


WHICH OBTAINED THE MEDAL FOR 


“Good Construction and Sound torkmanship,” 
At tae INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION, 1862. 


THE UNVARYING WATER-LINE GAS-METER. Also, 
WET GAS-METERS, WITH ENCLOSED FLOATS. 


Communications as to price and for further particulars to be addressed to GEORGE RAIT, Managing Director. 


ALEXANDER WRIGHT, 


55 and 554, MILLBANK STREET, WESTMINSTER, &. W., 
: MANUFACTURER OF 
COMPENSATING & OTHER WET & IMPROVED DRY GAS-METERS, 
Of the best material and workmanship, carefully adjusted to meet the requirements of the SALES OF GAS ACT. 
STATION-METERS & GOVERNORS, 

WRIGHTS REGISTERING PRESSURE-GAUGE, EXHAUSTER REGISTER, & REGULATOR; 
STANDARD TEST GASHOLDERS; 
Consumers’ Governors; Inspectors’ Pocket, King’s, and all other kinds of Presenre-Gauges; Thermometers 
for Condensers, Pressure Registers, &c., &c. 


EXPERIMENTAL TESTING APPARATUS, 
Employed by the best experimenters in this country and on the continent, and by the Gas Testers in the London districts: 
PITOTOMETERS, SPECIFIC GRAVITY APPARATUS, BI-SULPHURET OF CARBON TEST, THOMPSCN’S BROMINE 
AND HEATING POWER OF FUEL TESTS, IMPROVED ALKALIMETER, EXPERIMENTAL METERS 

AND GOVERNORS, MINUTE CLOCKS, &e., &e. 


“ANALYSIS OF GAS FOR PRACTICAL MEN,” 
New and Enlarged Edition, with “ Gas-Meter Testing under Sales, of Gas Act,” p.p. 25 Stamps. 


RK LAIDLAW & SON, 


GAS BNGINEERS, IRON & BRASS FOUNDERS 
Iliance Foundry, 147, East Milton Street, and Barrowfield Iron-Works, 
GLASGOW; 
anp aT SIMON SQUARE, EDINBURGH; 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


STATION & CONSUMERS METERS, ALL SIZES; 
WROUGHT-IRON TUBES, ror GAS, WATER, & STEAM; CAST-IRON RETORTS & PIPES, 
HYDRAULIC MAINS, CONDENSERS, WASHERS, SCRUBBERS, PURIFIERS, & TANKS. 
GASHOLDERS; 
GOVERNORS, SLIDE-VALVES, &c; 
WROUGHT & CAST IRON ROOFS & HOUSES. | 


Contractors for Gas-Works of any Magnitude. Plans, Specifications, and Estimates furnished. 


D. HULETT and CO., 55 and 56, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, 
PATENTEES and MANUFACTURERS of the ONLY GOOD MERCURIAL GAS REGULATOR, 
invite the attention of Gas Companies and the Trade generally to their Improved GAS-METERS, which they warrant equal to 
any in Quality, Workmanship, and Simplicity of Construction, and the only Meters from which Gas cannot be obtained without 
being duly registered: MANUFACTURERS OF 
GAS CHANDELIERS, GLASS LUSTRES, HALL LANTERNS, VESTIBULES, BRACKETS, PENDANTS; 
DOUBLE CONE, ALBERT, SHADOWLESS, & EVERY DESCRIPTION OF BURNER, UNION JETS, BATSWINGS, ETC.; 
IMPROVED FULL-WAY CARTER’S VALVES (much approved of); 
GAS-STOVES, and every article connected with Gas Apparatus. 
CAST & WROUGHT-IRON PIPE BLACK & GALVANIZED. COPPER. TIN, BRASS, & COMPOSITION TUBING. 
D HULETT’S IMPROVED SERVICE CLEANSER 
for clearing out Mains, Services, and Interior Fittings—65s. net. 
Boyle’s Patent Silvered Glass Combination Reflectors and Outside Lanterns. 
Sole Manufacturers of Church and Mann’s Photometer. 
Large Pattern Books, with every pens. sae of Gas-Fittings, Chandeliers, &c., with complete Book of Prices, 12s. 
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